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Market signals for livestock and 
poultry continue to be favorable. Pro- 
duction costs are lower and pi-oduct 
prices are generally stable to higher. 
Total meat and poultry consumption is 
at a record high, Per capita consump- 
tion of meat and poultry for 1967 is 
estimated to increase 1-2 pounds, up 
slightly from the 214.3 pounds per 
capita consumed in 1986. Larger 
meat and poultry supplies will put 
downward pressure on prices in 
second -half 1967. 

The June Hogs and Pigs report con- 
firmed that hog producers are expand- 
ing their breeding herds and planning 
an 8-percent increase in the number of 
sows farrowing in second-half 1987. 
During December 1986-February 
1987, the number of sows farrowing 
rose 4 percent, the first significant 
qnarterly year-over-year rise since 
June-August 1983. The expansion is 
in response to the relatively high re- 
turns over cash and replacement costs 
that producers have received since 
mid- 1986, 

The world will harvest large grain 
crops again in 1987/88, although out* 
put of wheat and feed grains will be 
down somewhat. Stocks will remain 
very large and world market prices 
low. Another record world oilseed crop 
is in prospect, although U.S. soybean 
output could drop again. In the case 
of cotton, however, the massive over- 
supply of several years ago has 
changed dramatically. While 1987/88 
output is expected to recover sharply, 
both in the U.S. and abroad, world 
cotton use could exceed production and 
stocks could fall to near-normal levels. 

Net cash income is forecast at $52-56 
billion this year, compared with $53 
billion in 1986. Production expenses 
are lower than in 1986. Stronger live- 
stock receipts and increased Govern- 
ment payments are expected to par- 
tially offset reduced crop receipts- 

Total 1966 farm expenses were S12 
billion below 1985, according to recent 
revisions, This record drop more than 
offset revenue reductions, and boosted 
revised 1986 net cash income to $53 




billion, up $6 billion from a year ear- 
lier. Bills for manufactured inputs, 
feed, interest, and overhead were all 
lower. These savings resulted from 
fewer planted acres, reduced quantit- 
ies of inputs at lower prices, and man- 
agerial responses to a changing eco- 
nomic environment. 

Farmland values appear to be stabiliz- 
ing, after falling 8 percent from Feb- 
ruary 1966 to February 1987. Pros- 
pects for improved earnings, lower 
average interest rates than last year, 
and lower debt-to-asset ratios are 
helping to stabilize farmland values. 
The large supply of available land and 
the small interest-rate rise may hold 
prices down. 

Improved prospects for farm earn- 
ings this year could attract more 
younger operators into farming, as an 
alternative to non-farm jobs. This fol- 
lows from the relation of past changes 
in economic conditions to the net entry 
of younger farmers and the total num- 
ber of farms. The number of farms in 
the United States grew from 865.000 
in 1974 to 942,000 in 1978, a period 
when farm income prospects were fa- 
vorable. But by 1982, when revenues 



had fallen and expenses risen, these 
farms declined to 884,000, 

The Consumer Price Index for food 
is rising faster in 1987 than in 1986. 
The 1987 forecast is for a 3- to 
5-percent increase compared with 3.2 
percent in 1986. Much of that in- 
crease occurred in the first half of this 
year. The price indexes for red meats, 
poultry, and fresh fruits for the first 5 
months of 1987 were well above the 
same period in 1986. In contrast, 
prices for eggs and nonalcoholic bev- 
erages averaged slightly less. While a 
number of food prices are expected to 
decline in the second half of 1987, 
strong first-half prices will result in 
the largest annual increase in the gen- 
eral price level since 1982. 

Various bills have been introduced in 
Congress this year reflecting constitu- 
ents' concerns about agricultural poli- 
cy. Some bills would introduce man- 
datory production controls and others 
would decouple Government payments 
to farmers from farm production de- 
cisions- Most of the bills deal with 
wheat, feed grains, and soybeans. 

Parity prices are central to some 
bills introduced this year, and are the 
subject of several hearings. Parity, as 
defined in permanent agricultural leg- 
islation, overstates the prices needed 
to make a commodity's purchasing 
power the same as during the base 
period of 1910-14. This is because of 
the way increases in productivity and 
farm size are excluded, and the way 
taxes and interest are handled. 

The volume of U.S. exports of grains 
and oilseeds is increasing during cal- 
endar 1987 to 128.6 million wheat- 
equivalent tons from the recent low of 
110.6 million in 1986. This upturn 
follows a 6-year decline (1980-86). In 
the next decade, most of the import 
growth for grains and oilseeds likely 
will come from a few, mostly middle- 
income countries in intermediate 
stages of economic development. As 
world grain and oilseed imports grow, 
U.S. farmers will want to maintain or 
increase their trade share. 
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Agricultural Economy 



The past half-century's continued and 
sustained increases in U.S, agricul- 
tural productivity have averaged just 
under 2 percent per year. Input 
changes show up in farm productivity 
statistics mostly as the use of more 
capital and purchased farm inputs* 
and of less labor, on about the same 
amount of land. The labor reductions 
nearly offset the capital increases, re- 
sulting in little overall input change. 

With total inputs about coustant } out- 
put rises almost 2 percent per year. 
Domestic markets for farm products 
are growing close to 1 percent per 
year, which means that more US. 
farm products are available for ex- 
port. From the farmer's point of vie^ t 
expanding export markets are needed 
to absorb the products of agriculture's 
increasing capacity. 

The rate of change in productivity has 
varied. Output per unit of input ad- 
vanced rapidly during World War U as 
labor moved off the farm and capital 
moved in t The pace slowed during 
mostof the 1950'l. During the early 
1960V productivity again advanced at 
a pace that paralleled that of war- 
time, Since the late 1960s, the 
periods of faster and slower progress 
became shorter (1 to 3 years) and 
more volatile. 

We tend to think of increases in the 
measured productivity of the farm sec- 
tor as the outcome of science— the 



adoption of new technology. One ma- 
jor past increase came from switching 
from horses to tractors; future in- 
creases are expected from growth hor- 
mones and genetic engineering. 

Technical adoption may be the best 
way to talk about changing productiv- 
ity on an individual farm. But the 
concept gets fuzzy when we combine 
the events occurring on two million 
farms into a single productivity index. 
This is what economists have called 
the aggregation problem. 

Observed variations in farm-sector 
productivity are not explained entirely 
by the rate of adoption of new technol- 
ogy. The productivity measure also 
responds to: 

* adjustments by farmers to 
changes in relative prices and re- 
source availabilities; 

* changes in the demand for farm 
products, because the level of out- 
put adjusts more rapidly to war* 
time demands or volatile export 
markets than does the level of in- 
puts; 

* regional shifts in the location of 
production without any techno- 
logical change in any of the af- 
fected regions; 

* changes in the financial environ- 
ment of the farm sector, such as 
inflation or credit availability; or 

* changes in such factors as the age 
of farm operators, tenure t legal 
form of organization, and farm 
size. 

For example, the U.S. average corn 
yield is about 80 bushels per acre 
higher than it was a half-century ago. 
But States with higher yields have 
increased acreage harvested over the 
years, while States with lower yields 
have decreased acreage. This 
locatioua) shift accounts for about 10 
bushels per acre of the reported in- 
crease. 



Yields were higher on farms operated 
by younger persons, by corporations, 
or by part owners. When the propor- 
tions among types of farms change 
within a State, the measure of State 
average yield changes even though 
there may have been no technological 
change ibr any of the types of farm. 
This means that changes in the 
"structure of agriculture * affect pro- 
ductivity measures beyond what can 
be attributed to science and technol- 
ogy. 

As a few farmers adopt a new way of 
doing things, measures of sector per- 
formance reflect the change, like the 
chocolate and vanilla in a marbled 
cake, adopters and nonadopters make 
different contributions to the farm sec- 
tor. For example, when farmers in the 
Corn Belt had pretty much switched to 
hybrid corn, farmers in other States 
had barely begun the transition. 
Adopting farmers earned higher in- 
comes than those who had not yet 
adopted. But as they did so, they in- 
creased corn production and thus re- 
duced prices received. Consequently, 
incomes could fall both for those who 
had already adopted and for nonadop- 
ters, as overall income rose in re- 
sponse to the increasing productivity. 

Events changing the way farmers do 
things, whether science and technol- 
ogy, structural change, or participa* 
tion in Government programs, cannot 
be fully understood in terms of the 
aggregate sector, only in terms of 
structure. Technical progress and 
participation in Government programs 
can, themselves, be understood as 
structural change. Structure is de- 
scribed by distributions of attributes 
within the farm sector, not by at- 
tributes of the entire sector. If dis- 
tributional and institutional changes 
are accounted for, then farm output 
and income can be forecasted, ex- 
plained, and analyzed more accurate* 
ly, and policy analyses can be im- 
proved. [Clark Edwards (202) 
786-3313] 






Yields within a State depend on other 
factors in addition to technology, 
They vary with location and soil type. 
Com in Missouri planted north of the 
Missouri River tends to yield about 2 
more bushels per acre than com south . 
of the river. Yields on Missouri farms 
have been found to increase as farm- 
ers used more energy -in tensive re- 
sources, specialized in grain produc- 
tion, or expanded their farm size. 
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Prime Indicators of the US, Agricultural Economy 
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^LIVESTOCK OVERVIEW 

Market signals for livestock and poul- 
try continue to be favorable. Produc- 
tion costs are lower and product prices 
are generally stable to higher. Total 
meat and poultry consumption is at a 
record high. Per capita consumption 
of meat and poultry for 1987 is es- 
timated to increase 1-2 pounds, up 
slightly from the 214.3 pounds per 
capita consumed in 1966 (table 10). 



Larger meat and poultry supplies will 
put downward pressure on prices in 
second-half 1987. 

Livestock and poultry processing firms 
are continually adjusting packaging 
and marketing strategies to maintain 
and expand their shares of a slowly 
growing market The use of branded 
fresh products, aggressively adopted 
by the broiler industry, is now being 
tested by fresh beef and pork packers. 



This is part of the trend demonstrated 
by a few firms who are producing and 
marketing all types of meat products. 

For example, one firm is now a recog- 
nized leader in iamb, pork, seafoods, 
and poultry. Its recent and pending 
acquisitions also would make it a ma- 
jor beef packer. This latest in a series 
of mergers and acquisitions among 
packers and processors will likely re- 
new questions about the effects of in- 



Cattle inventory Now Reported In June 



Cattle Inventory Report 
Shifted To Jane from July 



The mid-year Cattle Inventory Report 
of the National Agricultural Statisti- 
cal Service (NASS) will now be a June 
1, rather than July 1, figure. Starting 
with 1987, NASS changed data collec- 
tion procedures. The June 1 inventory 
by ciassen from 1973 through 1966 
was released in the January report to 
provide a base for evaluating the new 
inventory, which *ai released June 
30, 1987. The new report was based 
on a NASS area and multiple frame 
sampling procedure collected in early 
June. Only national-level cattle inven- 
tory estimates are in the June report; 
State-level statistics are in the begin- 
ning of the year report. The schedule 
for the monthly and quarterly cattle 
on feed reports is unchanged. 

The June 1 cattle inventory usually 
exceeds the previous January 1 inven- 
tory hy an average of 8.8 percent, 
mostJy a result of cows calving during 
the late winter and spring months. 
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June 1 cattle inventory also shows a 
larger increase from the January in- 
ventory than does the July inventory 
by about 1.6 percent. This is because 



more cattle are slaughtered during 
June than there are calves born. 
[John Gtnzel (202) 786*1830 and Rob- 
ert Cole (202) 447*4880} 
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Production of Livestock and Products 
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creased market concentration on pro- 
ducers, other meat packers, and con- 
sumers. Plants controlled by the new 
top four firms killed approximately 65 
percent of all steers and heifers in 
1986. 

Beef Cow Numbers Up 

Midyear beef cow numbers were slight- 
ly above a year earlier, and the beef 
replacement heifer inventory was un- 
changed, according to the June Cattle 
Inventory. However, dairy cow and 
dairy replacement heifer inventories 
continue to decline. 

The cattle inventory is 112 million 
head, 2 percent below a year earlier 



and the smallest since mid-year inven- 
tories were available. But the inven- 
tory appears to be showing early signs 
Of stabilizing near this reduced level. 
Given the long biological time lag re- 
quired to expand the cattle herd, a 
rapidly expanding calf crop is still sev* 
eral years in the future. Cyclic expan- 
sion typically begins with a reduction 
in cow and heifer slaughter, followed 
by an expansion of the calf crop. 

The preliminary estimate of the an- 
nual calf crop for 1987 is 40.7 million 
head, fractionally less than a yemr 
earlier and the smallest since 1961. 
However, the January-May calf crop 
this year is reported at 28.3 million 
head, slightly larger than a year ear- 
lier. Historically, about tvvathirds of 



the annual calf crop is born during 
January-May to take advantage of 
good pasture and range conditions. 

Feeder cattle supplies will be tighter 
for the last half of 1987 and early 
1988; there were fewer heifers over 
500 pounds, steers over 500 pounds, 
and calves under 500 pounds. 



Broiler Expansion Continues 

Broiler slaughter for 1987 may be 7-9 
percent above last year. Production 
during January-May ran 6 percent 
ahead of the same period last year. 
But broiler chicks hatched during 
January-May were 7 percent above 
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the same period last year. Average 
weights were up from a year ago, so 
first-half production likely was about 8 
percent greater. Cumulative place* 
merits ill the broiler hatcheries that 
supply the flock through next Decem- 
ber are about 14 percent above the 
previous year, indicating that produc- 
tion will continue to increase. Weekly 
broiler slaughter at Federally inspect* 
ed plants exceeded 100 million head 
for the first time during the reporting 
week ending June 17, The weekly 
slaughter averaged around 93 million 
for the first half of 1987. 

Second-quarter whole-bird wholesale 
prices in the 12-city composite averag- 
ed 48 cents per pound, down from 54 
in 1986. With large broiler supplies, 
summer prices are expected to average 
in the mid-to-upper 40's. Prices in 
October-December could be in the mid 
40-cent range, down from last October- 
December's 56 cents, 

Broiler exports in the First quarter 
were up 17 percent over the first quar- 
ter of last year, They are expected to 
be up about a third for all of 1987 
because of Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram shipments, primarily to the Mid- 
dle East, and because of increased ex- 
ports to Japan. 

Turkey slaughter for 1987 is up 20 
percent over January-to-May 1986, 
Average prices for 8~to-16 pound hens 
in New York in the second quarter 
were 56 cents per pound, down from 
69 cents last year. Poult placements 
for slaughter during the second half of 
1987 have dropped to levels consistent 
with the forecast for second-half pro- 
duction: up 15 percent over 1986. 

Cold storage turkey holdings at the 
end of May were up 31 percent from a 
year ago. With production expected to 
continue increasing, stocks are likely 
to continue to rise and put strong 
downward pressure on second-half 
prices. With burdensome supplies, 
third-quarter prices are predicted in 
the 54- to 58-cent-per-pound range, 
down from 80 cents in 1986. Prices 
are expected to remain under the pres- 
sure of large supplies in the fourth 
quarter and average 55 to 61 cents, 
down from 79 cents in 1986, 

Egg prices in 1987 are expected to be 
below those in 1986 as production ex- 
pands. Production in the first 5 
months of 1987 was 1.4 percent higher 
than the same period in 1986, Per 
capita supplies are expected to be 
close to 1986's, although long-term per 



capita consumption continues to trend 
downward. Egg producers are expect- 
ed to have enough hens laying in the 
summer and fall to increase produc- 
tion around 1 percent from last year. 

Egg prices strengthened during June, 
rising 11 cents per dozen during the 
month. Second-quarter prices for car- 
toned Grade A large eggs in New York 
averaged 59 cents per dozen t down 
from the 1986 price of 63 + 4 cents- 
Prices in the second half of 1987 likely 
will average 62-66 cents per dozen, 
down from 73 cents in 1986. 

Exports of eggs from January through 
April remained 7 percent below the 
same period a year ago and may aver- 
age 2 percent less for all of 1987 
While the less-expensive dollar makes 
U.S. egg purchases attractive, large 
world supplies may offset the low- 
dollar advantage. 

Dairy Stocks Low 

Commercial stocks of butter and 
American cheese grew substantially 
this spring, Between April 1 and June 
1, commercial butter holdings rose 
more than 30 percent , while American 
cheese stocks were up 11 percent. 
However, this seasonal rebuilding was 
not enough to return commercial 
stocks to comfortable levels, particu- 
larly for cheese, Commercial cheese 
holdings on June 1 were the lowest for 
that date since the early seventies, 
when cheese sales were far smaller. 

Commercial stocks have become much 
more important because of this year's 
tighter dairy markets,. This summer 
and fall, lower milk production and 
larger commercial use may eliminate 
Government purchases, leaving com- 
mercial stocks as the primary buffer 
against price increases. With low 
commercial cheese stocks, seasonal 
cheese price rises are likely t and con- 
ditions slightly tighter than now ex- 
pected could generate substantially 
larger price increases. 

During June, strong early-season in- 
creases brought butter prices close to 
the price at which Government stocks 
ar? available. Since butter prices are 
unlikely to rise much further, there is 
less incentive to carry more than mini* 
mum stocks, /Lee Christensen (202) 
78G-1830] 

For further information, contact 

Ron Gustafson, cattle; Leland 
Southard, hogs; Mark Weimer t poultry 
and eggs; and Jim Miller, dairy; (202) 
786-1830. 



FIELD CROPS OVERVIEW 



The world will harvest large grain 
crops again in 1987/88, although out- 
put of wheat and feed grains will be 
down somewhat. Stocks will remain 
very large and world market prices 
low. Another record world oilseed crop 
is in prospect, although U.S. soybean 
Output could drop again. In the case 
of cotton, however, the massive over- 
supply of several years ago has 
changed dramatically. While 1987/88 
Output is expected to recover sharply, 
both in the U.S. and abroad, world 
cotton use could exceed production and 
stocks could fall to near-normal levels. 

Growing conditions improved apprecia- 
bly in the Delta and Southeast with 
beneficial rains from mid*June 
through early July. As of early July, 
soil moisture conditions in the Midwest 
were mixed, with the eastern Corn 
Belt too wet and the western Corn Belt 
and Lake States needing moisture- 
The com crop in much of the Corn Belt 
pollinated 2 to 3 weeks early this year 
due to early planting, and timely rains 
from May through early July in areas 
reporting below-normal soil moisture, 
As a consequence, growing conditions 
east of the Plains were generally good 
for most major crops as of mid*July, 
However, conditions remained ex- 
tremely dry throughout the Far West. 

Seventy percent of the 1987/88 U.S. 
winter wheat crop was harvested by 
July 12, compared with 72 percent 
last season and a 63-percent average 
from 1982/83 to 1986/87. The harvest 
was virtually complete in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Illinois, and was over 
95 percent complete in Kansas, Texas, 
and California. The crop is good to 
fair in most major producing States, 
except in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Michi- 
gan, and South Dakota, where 10 to 
35 percent of the crop was in poor or 
very poor condition. However, Kansas, 
with over one-Fifth of the U.S. crop, 
reported mostly excellent conditions, 

The spring wheat crop was in good* 
to-excellent condition in Idaho, and 
good to fair in Minnesota, Montana, 
and the Dakotas where dry weather 
slowed development In these 5 major 
producing States, where 95 percent of 
the spring wheat crop was harvested 
last season, 98 percent of the crop had 
headed by July 12, compared with an 
82-percent average. 

Conditions for com, soybeans, grain 
sorghum, cotton, and rice were quite 
favorable OveralL Rain during June 
and early July over most of the Corn 
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Belt and the Southeast put the corn 
crop in mostly good condition. With a 
few exceptions, conditions for 
soybeans, grain sorghum, cotton, and 
rice were good to fair. On a related 
note, last winter's mild weather led to 
the current severe infestations of boll 
weevils throughout most of the south- 
ern producing States. From Georgia 
to Texas, entomologists are predicting 
potentially significant yield reductions. 

In early June, market prices for Corn 
and soybeans strengthened, in part 
over concern with dry weather. Bene- 
ficial rains in much of the Midwest 
and South during the past few weeks 
improved growing conditions, which 
led to lower market prices. Prices at 
the end of June were down 25 cents 
from the mid-June peak to around 
$1.60 a bushel for corn, and down 
about 50 cents to $5.30 for soybeans. 

1987 Plantings Down 

Area planted to the 10 major field 
crops was down over 8 percent from 
last season to 247 million acres. Food 
grain plantings were down 9 percent 
and feed grain plantings were off by 
about 11 percent although Durum 
wheat area rose 6 percent and oat 
area was up 22 percent to 18 million 
acres. Much of the increase in oat 
plantings was due to heavy enrollment 
in acreage reduction programs. Oats 



U.S. Field Crop Planted Acreage 



are commonly planted as a cover crop 
on idled area, and cannot be harvested. 

Actual plantings for most crops were 
in line with Prospective Planting in- 
tentions reported last March, except 
for soybeans, corn, and oats. Farmers 
planted 58.7 million acres of soybeans, 
down 4 + 5 percent from a year ago but 
1.8 million more than indicated in 
March. States with the largest in- 
creases were Arkansas, Kansas, and 
Ohio with 350,000 acres each, Indiana 
with 200,000, and Mississippi with 
450,000. Com plantings of 66 million 
acres are 1.5 million less than farmers 
intended to plant as of March- Plant- 
ings exceeded intentions for oats by 
2.3 million acres. 

Production estimates for most major 
crops for 1987/88 were basically un- 
changed in July from a month earlier, 
except for those crops where actual 
and intended plantings differed signifi- 
cantly* The soybean crop estimate 
was raised 4 percent to 1.9 billion 
bushels. But the corn crop estimate 
was lowered just under 1 percent to 
7.15 billion bushels. The oat crop es- 
timate was reduced 15 percent to 410 
million bushels, based on a reduction 
in estimated harvested area. 

Reduced production and carryin esti- 
mates, and increased feed use esti- 
mates for 1987/88, led to mostly up- 
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ward revisions from June to July in 
1987/88 average market price 
estimates-S1.60-$190 to $L7O$2.00 
For corn, $L50-$1.80to $L55-S1.85 for 
grain sorghum, $1*10-51*30 to 
$l + 20-$L60 for oats, and $3 + 45~$4.25 
to $3 t 60-$4.40 for rice. The average 
market price for soybeans, however, 
was lowered from $4. 75-55-25 to 
$4*70-$5.00 with the release of the 
plantings estimate and the improved 
growing conditions in the Midwest and 
South during June. 

1988 Wheat Program Announced 

Following a lengthy debate, Secretary 
Lyng announced the 1988 wheat pro* 
gram in early July. The program calls 
for participants to idle 27.5 percent of 
their base acreage to be eligible for 
program benefits. Neither a voluntary 
paid land diversion program nor a 
marketing loan will be implemented. 
The basic loan rate was reduced by 
the maximum 5 percent from $2.85 to 
$2.71, and the the maximum Findley 
adjustment of 20 percent was made, 
which puts the 1988 support level at 
$2*17 a bushel, The target price was 
lowered 2 percent to $4.29, setting the 
maximum wheat deficiency payment 
at $2.12 a bushel. 

Certificate Update 

Through mid-June, about $8 + 28 billion 
worth of generic certificates had been 
issued, mostly to farmers through var- 
ious commodity programs, and to a 
lesser extent to merchants through the 
Export Enhancement (EEP) and Tar- 
geted Export Assistance (TEA) pro- 
grams. Another $1-22 billion in certif- 
icates has been authorized for issu- 
ance through August, which will raise 
total issuances to $9.46 billion. 

As or July 1, 1987, $735 billion of 
certificates had been exchanged, leav- 
ing $2.12 billion for exchange in com- 
ing months. If weekly exchanges in 
the near term are equivalent to the 
$160-million weekly average thus far 
for the June-August quarter, certif- 
icates currently available or to be is- 
sued through August should be suffi- 
cient to cover exchanges through Sep- 
tember. 

Certificate exchanges could be strong 
this summer for several reasons. If 
wheat prices fall below the loan rate 
during harvest, some farmers may use 
certificates to make Quick-PIK ex* 
changes for new-crop wheat placed un- 
der loaru (See Commodity Spotlight) 
Also, com farmers may use certif- 
icates to redeem either Farmer-Owned 
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Deficiency and diversion payments 1/ 
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Total 
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AUTHORIZED ( June -September 19B7) 3/ 




19BG final outstanding deficiency payments 


56 


19B7 final diversion payments 
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19B7 Cons, Reserve Program 




Corn Bonue Program 
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Export Enhance. & Targeted 




Export Assistance Programs 


225 


Total 


1.1SB 



TOTAL, actual and authorized 

CERTIFICATE EXCHANGES 

(April 19B6-Ju1y 1, T987? 

CERTIFICATE AVAILABILITY 
(June-September 19fl7) 



9,463 



7.3^6 



2.117 



1/ Issued through June 15, 19B7. 2/ Host Issued through 
June 39, 1987. 3/ Remaining balances to be Issued through 
August 1BB7. 
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Value (t mil. ) 


9.95 


23.5 
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937.9 


6,408.4 


7,346 .3 



1/ Other program commodltfes, for *Mch few or no exchanges have been 

made. Include hortey, nonfat dry milk, butter, and cheese. 2/ Does not 
Include values for cotton exchanges. 

Source: Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service, USOA . 



Reserve loans or regular loans to free 
up storage capacity before harvest to 
make room for this season's crop. Fur- 
ther EEP sales of wheat and barley 
could spur additional exchanges. 

During the March-May quarter, certif- 
icate exchanges are estimated to have 
lowered the average farm price for 
wheat by 5 to 10 cents below what it 
would otherwise have been. This 
came about primarily because 117 
million bushels of wheat were ex- 
changed from CCC stocks that nor- 
mally would not have been available 
to the market Wheat exchanges 
lowered the 1986/87 average farm 
price for wheat of $2.42, by 2 to 8 
cents Certificate exchanges for corn 
lowered the March-May average farm 
price by 20 to 25 cento, with corn 
exchanges far the quarter totaling 
1.64 billion bushels. These prices 
have encouraged use, helping to work 
off crop surpluses. 

Feed Grain and Soybean 
Stocks Are Record Sigh 

The June 30 Grain Stocks report in- 
dicates record stocks for corn, grain 
sorghum, barley, and soybeans on 
June 1, but declining stocks for wheat 
and oats. Corn stocks on June 1 to- 
taled 6.33 billion bushels, 27 percent 
more than a year earlier and equiv- 
alent to 86 percent of total use for 
1986787, About 55 percent of the corn 
stocks were stored an -farm. Sorghum 
stocks were up 30 percent to 822 mil- 
lion bushels, of which 82 percent were 
stored off- farm. Barley stocks were up 
by just 4 percent to 336 million bush- 
els. Oat stocks, however, were report- 
ed to be 28 percent lower at 133 mil- 
lion bushels, due to the reduced output 
last fall 

June 1 carryin stocks for wheat in 
1987/88 were large at 1.81 billion 
bushels, but were down 5 percent from 
a year ago. About 70 percent were 
stored ofT-farm. June 1 soybean stocks 
rose 2 percent to a record 865 million 
bushels. 

Wheat Trade Expands 

World wheat production and use will 
be in balance in 1987/88, and stocks 
will hold steady after rising steadily 
between 1981/82 and last year- For- 
eign wheat production is expected to 
decline 5 percent in 1987/88 (table 
26). Most of the drop is likely to occur 
in the Soviet Union, which had poor 
weather last fall and winter. Aggre- 
gate competitor production is virtually 
unchanged from last year's record, but 
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there are many changes within the 
group. Australian and Canadian 
farmers have reduced area becausex>f 
low prices, but European production is 
expected to be second only to the 
1984/85 record. 

Consumption is expected to rise slight- 
ly in most major consuming countries, 
but in the USSR, Mexico and Brazil, 
smaller crops may depress use. These 
cuts will mean lower total foreign uti* 
lization of wheat in 1987/88; lower 
feed use of wheat accounts for all of 
the drop. 

World wheat (July-June excluding 
intra-EC) trade is forecast to increase 
7 million tons in 1987/88, largely be- 
cause of bigger Soviet and Chinese 
imports. The United States is likely to 
capture much of the gain, and U.S. 
exports are forecast to increase 21 
percent to 33.5 million tons (1,230 mil- 
lion bushels). This will be the largest 
volume since 1984/85, but while it ex- 
ceeds average shipments for the 
1970 , s, it is well below the 
42 -million -ton average for the first 
half of the 1980V 

Competitor exports are likely to rise 
only slightly. Australia's smaller crop 
will reduce its exportable supplies, but 
the European Community's larger pro- 
duction and ample stocks will allow 
their exports to gain. U-S. competition 
with the EC will likely intensify, as 
indicated by recent EC sales in Latin 
American markets. Large Canadian 
stocks will probably lead to larger ex* 
ports for that country despite a sizable 
drop in this year's crop. 

A record foreign rice crop in 1987/88 
will mean stagnant world trade in 
1988. Foreign production of milled 
rice is expected to total 321 million 
tons, up 2,5 percent from the good 
1986/87 crop. China and India are 
both expected to have near-record 
crops and, at this early point, there is 
no indication of major production de- 
clines elsewhere. With supplies up, 
foreign consumption is projected to 
gain about 2 percent for the year. 

World rice trade in calendar 1988 is 
forecast to total HJJ million tons, just 
below the 1987 level. A recovery of 
yields and area will mean a 9*percent 
rise in Thailand's crop. Thai exports 
are expected to rise to 4 million tons 
from 1987's forecast 3-7 million. U-S. 
exports in calendar 1988 are forecast 
to total 2.4 million tons, the same as 
in 1987, so other foreign exporters will 
likely see their sales drop off some- 
what 



Imports by Bangladesh, Iran, and Chi- 
na will probably drop, while small in- 
creases are expected in a number of 
other markets, particularly Mexico 
and Nigeria. China, always a rice ex- 
porter, has been a surprising importer 
in 1987, with purchases rising to an 
estimated 600,000 tons. The reasons 
behind this jump are unclear, but the 
larger 1988 crop will probably mean 
smaller imports in 1988. 

Foreign Production and Vm 
Climbing for Coarse Grains 

The world's coarse grain crop is ex- 
pected to be down by 3*5 percent in 
1987/88, entirely because of the small- 
er U.S. crop. Foreign production is 
forecast to increase about 1 percent to 
a record level. Foreign corn output is 
expected to total a record 274 million 
tons. China will have a record crop, 
and production is expected to recover 
from this year's poor weather in Ar- 
gentina, South Africa, and the USSR. 

World corn trade is projected to grow 
by 3.6 million tons in 1987/88. This 
6-percent gain continues the recovery 
from the 1985/86 low. Korea's imports 
are expected to jump again as feeding 
continues to expand and feed wheat 
imports and use drop. The smaller 
wheat crop and lower availability of 
wheat for feed are likely to boost So- 
viet corn imports somewhat, even 
though the Soviet corn crop will be 
bigger than last year. 

World barley production will show lit- 
tle change, as slight gains in foreign 
output offset a smaller U-S. crop. 
Farmers in both Canada and Austra- 
lia have apparently increased barley 
area as they have cut back on wheat 
area, and higher yields in the EC-12 
will mean a larger barley crop despite 
a slight drop in area. 

Foreign Oilseed 
Supplies to Grow 

Boosted by record foreign soybean, 
peanut, and rapeseed crops, and a 
strong rebound in cottonseed produc- 
tion, world oilseed Output in 1987/88 
will increase 2 percent to 200 million 
tons, despite lower U.S. output Larg- 
er crops of other oilseeds will depress 
world soybean trade. Increases in 
competitor production will cut into 
U.S. soybean exports. 

Foreign oilseed output in 1987/88 is 
rising 5 percent to a record 143 million 



tons- Larger area accounts for most of 
the anticipated gain. Foreign soybean 
production will be up 5 percent to 48 
million tons. While planting of South- 
ern Hemisphere crops is still several 
months away, expectations are for 
area to expand by 6*7 percent in both 
Brazil and Argentina, 

Brazilian policies during 1986/87 fa* 
vored production of domestically* 
consumed crops such as com. But 
with record com and wheat crops in 
1986/87, and increased pressures to 
service debt, the focus is again turning 
to export crops. Producer disillusion- 
ment with the com support program 
will encourage a shift back into 
soybeans. Argentina's producers have 
been expanding soybean area since 
1981 while cutting back on wheat; this 
trend will continue in 1987/88. 

Larger oilseed acreage is expected for 
other producers, most notably the Eu- 
ropean Community, where oilseed pro- 
duction has become more attractive 
because of continued generous support 
for crushing and reduced grain prices, 
EC soybean area is currently small, 
but is likely to increase by more than 
50 percent, and production will rise 
from 0*9 to 1.3 million tons. Most of 
this gain is in Italy, which produces 
about 90 percent of the Community's 
soybeans. 

Rapeseed acreage in the EC has been 
expanding since the early 1980's, and 
a further substantial gain is likely this 
year. The EC accounts for over half of 
the projected 6-percent gain in foreign 
rapeseed area during the year. 
French area has increased by more 
than 90 percent A sharp increase in 
EC rapeseed production combined with 
higher soybean output in 1987/88 will 
contribute to a drop in EC imports of 
oilseeds and meal. Because of larger 
foreign supplies of competing oilseeds 
and more foreign soybean production, 
U.S. exports of soybeans and soybean 
meal may drop in 1987/88. 

With Malaysia's palm oD output re* 
covering and record foreign oilseed 
crushing&t world edible oil markets 
also will be highly competitive. An 
increase in U.S. soybean oil exports is 
possible, but shipments will continue 
to depend heavily on export programs. 

Further Drop in 
Cotton Stocks 

Higher world market prices at plant 
ing time, a rebound in yields following 
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poor 1986/87 weather for major pro- 
ducers, and policy shifts among for- 
eign producers will all contribute to a 
larger world cotton crop in 1987/88. 
While showing little growth from this 
year, consumption will still exceed pro- 
duction, and both foreign and U.S. 
ending stocks will decline again. 

World cotton production in 1987/88 is 
expected to rebound to 78 million bales 
following the 13-percent drop in 
1986/87. Foreign area is projected to 
expand 1,1 million hectares, and 
yields could gain 6 percent. The 
66~mil lion -bale foreign crop projected 
for 1987/88 will be the second largest 
on record, but far below the 1984/85 
record of 75 million bales, China 
alarmed by a precipitous fall in acre- 
age and production, has increased 
prices and planned for a larger area 
this year. Larger plantings are also 
expected in Australia, India, and some 
African countries. 

In 1967/88, little expansion in foreign 
cotton consumption is forecast because 
of a cutback in China; elsewhere, con- 
sumption may rise 3 percent. Follow- 
ing a large gain in 1986/87, U.S. mill 
use may decline marginally to 7.2 mil- 
lion bales. The U.S. export forecast 
for 1987/88, however t has been raised 
to 6,5 million bales, only 2 percent 
below a year ago (table 19), World 
cotton trade is expanding about 20 
percent in 1986/87 to a record 24 mil- 
lion bales, exceeding the 1979/80 
peak. U.S. exports have rebounded 
sharply. Shipments from Latin Amer- 
ica, the USSR, and China are down 
substantially. Western Europe and 
East Asia are increasing their im- 
ports. In 1987/88, world exports are 
expected to be down slightly. [Michael 
Hanthom (202) 786- J 840 and Frederic 
Surls (202) 786-1692] 



For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world food grains; Al- 
len Schienbein, domestic wheat; Janet 
Livezey, rice; Peter Riley, world feed 
grains; David Hull, domestic feed 
grains; Tom Bickerton, world oilseeds; 
Roger Hoskin, domestic oilseeds; Caro- 
lyn Whitton, world cotton; Bob Skin- 
ner, domestic cotton: Jim Schaub, pea- 
nuts. World information, (202) 
786-1691; domestic, (202) 786-1840- 



HlEH VALUE CHOPS OVERVIEW 

Summer FruitM Abundant 

Production of apricots, sweet cherries, 
tart cherries, nectarines, peaches, 
Bartlett pears, California plums, and 
table grapes will exceed last season's 
by 14 percent and will be 13 percent 
greater than in 1985. Strong demand 
and low canned fruit carryover stocks 
will likely prevent prices from collaps- 
ing under larger supplies. 

Peach production Is forecast at 2.58 
billion pounds, 11 percent more than 
in 1986 and 20 percent above 1965. 
South Carolina will register the larg- 
est gain, up 44 percent from last year. 

California will harvest nearly 520 mil- 
lion pounds of freestone peaches, up 5 
percent from 1986, and 1.05 billion 
pounds of clingstone peaches, 12 per- 
cent more than last year. 

Although early season f.o.b. prices for 
fresh peaches were well ahead of last 
year's because of smaller shipments, 
prices have declined- The season aver- 
age price likely will fall below last 
year's. 

Canning peach prices likely will be 
strong in 1987, but the total 1987/88 
canned peach supply probably will fall 
short of last season's. . Carryover 
stocks on June 1 stood at 3,33 million 
cases. 4 1 percent lower than last 
year. In addition, the United States 
made net trade gains in canned peach- 
es. Season-to-date exports through 
April were 26 percent ahead of 1986, 
while imports were trailing year- 
earlier levels by 42 percent A less 
expensive dollar, promotion under the 
Targeted Export Assistance Program, 
and reduction of the EC's peach pro- 
cessing subsidy all contributed to re- 
ducing the United States' canned 
peach trade deficit, from 16,812 metric 
tons during the first 1 1 monjLhs of 
1965/86 to 1,620 tons for the same 
period this season. 

The 1987 California nectarine crop, 
boosted by many young trees entering 
commercial bearing age, is forecast at 
190,000 tons* 10 percent more than 
last yean Shippers reported 
f.o.b. prices in late June around $5.67 
for a 2-layer lug tray pack, sizes 
60-64, compared with $6.00 a year 
ago. Prices likely will decline further 
In light of larger supplies of competing 
fruits, 

California's plum crop will exceed 
1985 and 1986 harvests. Forecast at 



210,000 tons, it will be up 38 percent 
from last year, and 26 percent above 

1985. The larger crop portends prices 
below last year's. 

California table grape production will 
total 570,000 tons, down 8 percent 
from 1986 and 2 percent below 1985. 
Despite smaller supplies, fresh grape 
prices are falling short of last year's. 
In late June, f.o.b. prices for California 
flame seedless were quoted at $7.33 a 
22-pound lug, compared with $14.00 a 
year earlier. Larger supplies of other 
fresh summer fruits likely will hold 
down fresh grape prices this year. 

1987 Potato Acreage Up 

Fall potato area is estimated at 1,1 
million acres thia year, up 4 percent 
from 1986, but 7 percent lower than 

1986. Strong export demand for fro- 
zen potato products and strong domes- 
tic demand for fresh potatoes will help 
soften the fall in prices as production 
increases. 

Processing Vegetable Acreage 
Up 4 Percent 

Vegetable processors report 4 percent 
more acreage planted than last year. 
Contract acreage for 1987 totals 1,22 
million acres for the four major vege- 
table crops (snap beans, sweet corn, 
green peas, and tomatoes). Tomato 
acreage for canning remained virtu- 
ally the same as last year at 257,000 
acres, but higher yields are expected 
to raise production by 2 percent. Can- 
ning acreage of the other three crops 
totals 594,000 acres, up 7 percent 
from 1986. Freezing contractors ex- 
pect 370,000 acres of beans, corn, and 
peas, a 4-percent increase over last 
year. 

U.S. sugar production is forecast at 
about 6.8 million short tons, raw val- 
ue, in 1987/88. Harvested acreage for 
beets is forecast to increase by nearly 
5 percent, and cane acreage is ex- 
pected to be up almost 3 percent. The 
1986/87 crop, at 6.7 million tons, was 
the highest since 1976/76 and up 11 
percent from a year earlier. Beet su- 
gar production for 1987/88 is forecast 
at about 3.5 million tons, while cane 
sugar production is forecast at near 
3,3 million. 
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UJ5. Sugar Deliveries to 
RUe in 1986/87 

Sugar deliveries in Fiscal 1986/87 are 
expected to exceed the previous year's, 
the firwt yearly increase since 
1977/78. Revised forecasts point to de- 
liveries of 7.85 million tons, raw value, 
up from 7.82 million last year. U.S. 
mainland deliveries during the first 6 
months of 1986/87 exceeded year- 
earlier deliveries by 2 percent, Confec- 
tionery products and bakery and ce- 
real products led the overall growth 
with 4.8- and 2.6-percent rises, respec- 
tively. 

Domestic raw sugar prices (Contract 
No. 14, c.i.f./duty-paid, New York) 
averaged 21*77 cents a pound during 
January-May 1987, up 4.3 percent 
from last year. June-September prices 
are likely to average slightly above the 
market stabilization price of 21.78 
cents. 

Domestic sugar stocks at the end of 
1986/87 are estimated at 1.435 million 
tons, equal to 16.6 percent of total 
use. Ending stocks averaged 18-1 per- 
cent of total use during the previous 5 
years. 

Tobacco Supply Decline 
To Continue 

A big drop in beginning tobacco stocks 
will more than offset expected growth 
in 1987 production, resulting in lower 
total supplies for the third year in a 
row. Tobacco use in 1986/87 exceeded 
marketings, reducing expected car- 
ryover of stocks to the new marketing 
year (beginning July 1 for flue-cured 
and October 1 for burley and other 
kinds) by an expected 11 percent from 
last year's 3.7 billion pounds. If pro- 
ducers realize their planting intentions 
for 1987 and yields are normal, mar- 
ketings will exceed 1986's 1.2 billion 
pounds by about 7 percent,. 

The July crop report points to a 
6-percenHarger flue-cured acreage 
than a year ago. Based on early July 
conditions, a 720-million-pound crop is 
expected. However, marketings may 
total about 700 million pounds due to 
quota limitations. Total flue-cured 
supplies would drop about 200 million 
pounds, 8 percent below last year. 

Burley growers indicated they would 
plant 7 percent more acreage in 1987. 
With average yields, burley production 
would be 16 to 18 percent above 
1986/87's marketings. Increased pro- 
duction combined with unsold 



1986-crop tobacco could push 1987/88 
marketings near 500 million pounds, 
18 to 20 percent above a year earlier. 

Auction prices may edge higher in 
1987 if crop quality is good. Despite 
reductions in cigarette sales, domestic 
use may rise because some domestic 
leaf is being substituted for imported 
leaf. Lower U.S. prices and the less 
expensive dollar may expand exports a 
little in 1987/88. However, competi- 
tion from countries such as Zimbabwe 
and Brazil, and reduced consumption 
in some major U.S. foreign markets, 
will restrain export growth. [Glenn 
Zepp (202) 786-1767] 

For further information, contact: 
Ben Huang, fruit; Glenn Zepp, vegeta- 
bles; Dave Harvey, sweeteners; Verner 
Grise, tobacco; (202) 786-1767. 
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Hog Expansion Confirmed 



The June Hogs and Pigs report con- 
finned that hog producers are expand- 
ing their breeding herds and planning 
to increase the number of sows far- 
rowing 8 percent in second-half 1987 
(table 16). During December 
1986-February 1987, the number of 
sows farrowing rose 4 percent, the 
first significant quarterly year- 
over-year rise since June-August 
1983. The expansion is in response to 
the relatively high returns over cash 
and replacement costs that producers 
have received since mid-1986. 

The higher returns are due to higher 
hog prices and lower feed costs. The 
higher hog prices are the result of 
smaller supplies following 3-1/2 years 
of liquidation. The low feed costs are 
due to higher U.S. and world grain 
production and to the Food Security 
Act of 1985, which lowered grain 
prices and encouraged use- 

The inventory of all hogs and pigs on 
June l t 1987 was 52.3 million head, 
up 7 percent from a year ago. The 
breeding herd, at 7.03 million head, 
was 10 percent above a year ago. The 
market hog inventory totaled 45.3 mil- 
lion head, up 7 percent from a year 
ago. The December-May pig crop to- 
taled 43.2 million, up 7 percent from a 
year ago and 2 percent above 2 years 
ago. The number of sows farrowing in 
December-May was 5.54 million head, 
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6 percent more than a year earlier. 
Pigs saved per litter was a record high 
7.8, and compares with 7.7 last year 
and 7.64 two years ago. Producers 
intend to have 8 percent more sows 
farrow than a year ago in June- 
November. 

The 7-percent increase in the 
December-May U.S. pig crop will pro- 
vide enough slaughter hogs to increase 
pork production around 7 percent in 
second-half 1987* If pork production 
rises as expected in the third quarter, 
this would he the first quarterly year- 
over-year increase since third-quarter 
1985. For the year, pork production is 
projected to total 14,240 million 
pounds, up 2 percent from last year 
and the first significant increase since 
1983. If producers' farrowing plans 
are carried out, the first>half 1988 hog 
slaughter increase should be in double 
digits. 

The 7-percent increase in total sows 
farrowing during March-May from a 
year ago was modest compared to the 
last expansionary phase of the hog 
cycle, when sows farrowing during 
March-May 1983 rose 15 percent In 
1983, a major drought and an acreage 
reduction program drove Op feed 
prices; hog prices declined sharply as 
producers liquidated their herds to 
avoid heavy losses. Generally, poor 
returns continued until mid-1986. 

During this time, corn/soy be an/hog 
producers were hit from both sides, 
since crop prices were also low. North 
Central producers were hit particular- 
ly hard, since most raise both hogs 
and crops; North Central producers 
raise about four-fifths of the nation's 
hogs. The slower-than-usual recovery 
in hog production is linked somewhat 
with this financial stress— farmers are 
cautious about investing in a large 
expansion. So, when hogs turned prof- 
itable again, producers used some of 
their returns to relieve financial stress 
and do facilities maintenance which 
had been postponed. 

During the 1963-86 production cut- 
back and liquidation, producers great- 
ly increased the number of pigs pro- 
duced per breeding animal. The in- 
crease came about because of more 
pigs per litter and a higher percentage 
of the breeding herd farrowing. Dur- 
ing 1986-87, December-May pigs saved 
per litter averaged 7.72, compared 
with 7.18 during the same period a 
decade ago. The percentage of the 
December breeding inventory farrow* 
ing was 80, compared with 73 for the 



same 10-year period. So, over the dec- 
ade pigs produced per breeding animal 
rose 18 percent 

The increased productivity is probably 
the result of better and more intense 
management as hog farms become 
larger. Sows are culled and marketed 
more vigorously. Labor is induced to 
get several litters within a 24-hour 
period, so that the pigs can be equally 
distributed among the sows. Genetics 
are also responsible for more pigs 
saved per litter * The recent large ad- 
dition of gilts may temporarily slow 
the increase in pigs per litter, but the 
overall trend is expected to continue. 

Hog prices at the 7 major markets 
averaged $61 per cwt in June, one of 
the highest monthly prices on record. 
The high second-quarter hog prices 
were the result of a 7-percent decline 
in pork production, low frozen pork 
stocks* and an 8-percent decline in 
beef production. As pork production 
picks up during the third quarter, 
prices are expected to decline, but still 
average in the mid $50 T s per cwt. In 
the fall, hog prices may decline to the 
mid $40's as increased pork produc- 
tion competes with about a 10-percent 
rise in poultry production. In addition, 
high frozen turkey stocks are adding to 
poultry supplies. 

The retail composite pork price in 
1987 ii expected to average slightly 
over 1986s $1.79 a pound This price 
likely will be around $1.80 a pound for 
most of the year, dropping into the 
mid-$1.70's in the fourth quarter. 
[Letand Southard (202) 786-1830] 



Certificate Options At 
Harvest For Wheat Farmers 

Farmers who enrolled in the 1987 
wheat program received generic certif- 
icates as part of their advance defi- 
ciency payments. Whether farmers 
will choose to use these certificates (or 
others issued or purchased at another 
time) to make Quick-PIK exchanges 
for wheat at harvest time depends on 
farm prices, posted county prices 
(PCP's), loan rates, storage cost, and 
certificate premiums. 

If farm prices and PCP's for wheat are 
below the loan rate in percentage 
terms by more than the certificate pre- 
mium, farmers would gain by using 
certificates to reacquire part Or all of 
their 1987 wheat under loan. If farm 



prices and PCP's for wheat exceed the 
loan rate or are below it in percentage 
terms by less than the certificate pre* 
mium, then farmers would be better 
off selling certificates at the premium 
or exchanging them for another com- 
modity. For 1987/88 wheat, the de- 
cision to sell or to place the crop under 
loan will depend on the relation be- 
tween farm prices and the loan rate- 
To determine how best to use certif- 
icates, we will examine four scenarios 
where a farmer either sells 1987-88 
wheat or places it under loan at har- 
vest. A certificate is assumed to have 
been issued to the farmer as part of 
1987 advance deficiency payments. In 
all scenarios, the national average 
loan rate is $2.28 a bushel, and it is 
assumed that the farm price and PCP 
at harvest are both $2.17, that the 
certificate premium is 5 percent, and 
that the per-bushel storage cost for 9 
months is 26 cents. This makes the 
storage cost as a share of the PCP to 
be 12 percent ($0.26/$2.17) * 100), 

In scenario 1, the farmer sells wheat 
at a farm price of $2.17 a bushel and 
sells the issued certificate with a face 
value of $5,329 for $5,595, because of 
the 5-percent premium. The farmer's 
net revenue for the 14,500-bushel 
wheat crop and the issued certificate 
is $37 t 060, or S2.56 a bushel At 
$2.17 a bushel, there is a 5-percent 
difference between the PCP and the 
loan rate t which Is equal to the certif- 
icate premium. Therefore, when the 
price is above $2.17, the farmer is 
better off selling the crop and the cer- 
tificate rather than placing the crop 
under loan. 

Reacquiring Loan Collateral 
Mast Profitable 

In scenario 2, the farmer places 
14,500 bushels under loan and imme- 
diately reacquires 2,456 bushels with 
the issued certificate valued at 
$5,329. The reacquired wheat is then 
sold for $5 T 329, since the farm price 
and PCP are identical. If the farmer 
were to leave the remaining wheat 
under loan for the full 9 months, the 
storage cost would be $3,131. 

Since the 5-percent premium is less 
than the per-bushel storage cost as a 
percent of the PCP (12 percent) but 
not greater than the difference be- 
tween the PCP and the loan rate (5 
percent), the farmer is better off pur- 
chasing additional certificates to reac- 
quire die remaining wheat under loan 
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Certificate Options For a Wheat Farmer 



Item 



Scenario 1 



Set is wheat 
and certi- 
ficate 



Sonar 10 2 
USeS certi- 
ficates to 
reacquire 
part or all 

of loan 
coll stars 1 



Scenario 3 



Sella certi- 
ficate snd 
forfeits loan 
collateral 



Scenario a 

Returns 
certificate 
to CCC and 
forfeits loan 
collateral 



ft Base acres 

B Acreage reduction requirement (pet) 

C Planted acres 

D Loan rata 

E Posted county price 

F Farm price 

G Certificate prenlum (pet) 

M Program yield (bu> 

I Harvested yield <bu> 

J Busnele sold <C * I) 

K Busnele placed under loan (C ' I) 

L Loan obligation <0 ■ K) 

H Advance deficiency payment In a certificate 

H Bushele reacquired with certificate (tf / F) 

D Buehela forfeited to CCC <K - H) 

P Per-busnel storage cost (9 months) 

Total storage cost {D * P) 

B Sales and certificate rwrvj* 
Sells wheat <F * J) 
Sella reacquired vneet (F * H) 
Sells certificate (M * 4 (G / 100))) 
Returns certificate to CCC <■) 

S Total net revenue (L - + R) 

(S / J or K) Per-buafrel revenue 



Cost of purchasing additional certificates 

at a 5-percent premium 

(f ■ ■ (1 * <G / 100))) 
Additional sales revenue (F ' D) 
Revenue reduction (U - T) 
Storage cost eavlng (0 * P) 
Wet revenue increase (V * V) 
Total net revenue <S + X) 



500 

71. 5 

363,5 

$2,2B 

|2 + 17 

|J,17 

5 

35 

40 

14,500 

na 

na 

15.3J9 



10, JO 

na 

$31*465 

na 

I5 t 595 

na 

t37,OGO 

$2,56 



na 
na 
na 
na 
na 
na 
na 



500 

27.5 

362,5 

V2.2B 

$2.17 

$2.17 

5 

35 

40 

na 

14,500 

$33,060 

$5,329 

2,456 

12,044 

tO- 26 

$3,132 

na 

$5,329 

na 

rm 

$35,257 

$2.43 



$27,443 

$26,136 

(11,307) 

$3,131 

$1,825 

$37,082 

$2.56 



500 

27.5 

362.5 

$22B 

$217 

$2.17 

5 

35 

40 

na 

14,500 

$33 + ,060 

$5,329 

na 

14,500 

$0,26 

$3,770 

na 

na 

$5,595 

na 

$34,965 

$2.41 



na 
na 
na 
na 
na 
na 
na 



500 

27.5 

3G2.5 

$2,2B 

$2.17 
$2,17 

na 
35 
40 

na 

14,500 

$33,060 

$5,329 

na 

14,500 

$0,26 

$3,770 

na 

na 

na 

$5,329 

$34,619 

$2,39 



na 

rm 
na 



na * not applicable. 



rather than forfeiting it to CCC, In 
this example, the $3,131 storage cost 
saving exceeds by $1,826 the $1,307 
revenue reduction realized after pur- 
chasing additional certificates at a 
6-percent premium to reacquire the re- 
maining ioan collateral. Consequent- 
ly, the farmer's net revenue increases 
from $2.43 a bushel to $2.66 (the 
same as In scenario 1) when purchas- 
ing additional certificates for the re- 
maining 12,044 bushels under loan. 

With a 5-percent premium and a farm 
price and PCP of $2,17, the farmer 
would be better off placing the crop 
under loan and then immediately reac- 
quiring the Joan collateral with certif- 
icates, as long as the certificate pre- 
mium it less than both the percentage 
difference between the PCP and loan 
rate and the per-busheJ storage cost as 
a percent of the PCP. 



In scenario 3 t the farmer places wheat 
under loan and later defaults on the 
ioan. The net loan revenue is $29,290 
(($228 -$026)* 14,500). Addition- 
ally, the farmer sells the issued certif- 
icate at 5 percent above face value for 
$5,595, Combined with the net loan 
revenue, the farmer receives $34,885, 
or $2.41 a bushel. 

At a farm price of $2.17 a bushel and 
with the 5-percent premium, scenario 
3 is not as profitable an Option, Sce- 
nario 3 would be profitable only when 
the farm price is below $2,02 ($2.28 - 
$0-26) and the certificate premium ex- 
ceeds the storage cost as a percent of 
the PCP (12 percent). When the farm 
price is between $2.02 and $2.17, and 
the certificate premium is less than 
the per-bushel storage cost as a per- 
cent of the PCP, then scenario 2 is 
most profitable, 



Scenario 4, returning the certificates 
to the CCC for cash and forfeiting the 
loan collateral, is always the least 
profitable option. The farmer would 
do better either to use the issued cer- 
tificate or to sell it at a premium. 

Farmers Witling To Pay Higher 
Premiums As Farm Prices Fall 

As the farm price for wheat falls, the 
certificate premium farmers are will- 
ing to pay rises. This Is true as Jong 
as the certificate premium is Jess than 
the per-bushel storage cost for 9 
months as a percent of the PCP, For 
instance, with a 1-percent premium, a 
fanner would be indifferent between 
selling the wheat crop or placing it 
under loan and Immediately reacquir- 
ing it with certificates at $2.26 a 
bushel. With a 10-percent premium, 
this sales/placement indifference price 
would be $2.07. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



US. agricultural trade balance 
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Farm prices at h*rv«t at 
which rarmera would toe 
equally Inclined to sell OT 

to place wheat under loan * 





Sales/placement 


Certificate 


indifference 


premlun 


price 




i^,..*....**....... 


Percent 


t/bu. 
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2.36 
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2.34 
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2, at 






5 


2,17 
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2 15 


7 


3 13 
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3,U 
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2,09 


10 


2.07 



* Farm and posted county 
prices are assumed to be 
equal . 



Prices at which farmers would either 
sell or place wheat under loan will 
differ by location; therefore, the 
sales/placement indifference price will 
not necessarily be the same as derived 
from the scenarios presented above. 
However, the relationship between the 
sales/placement indifference price and 
the loan rate for different certificate 
premiums would hold for all wheat 
farmers as long as the certificate pre- 
minm is less than the storage cost as 
a percent of the PCP- 

Whether to use certificates to acquire 
loan collateral or sell them at a pre- 
mium also depends on storage costs 
and farmers' view of prospective 
prices. The potential storage cost sav- 
ing is greatest at the time of place- 
ment, and steadily diminishes over the 
life of the Joan if prices do not rise 
accordingly. Consequently, farmers 
are more inclined to use certificates at 
the time of placement to reacquire 
loan collateral if farm prices and 
PCFs are below the loan rate. Under 
scenarios 1 and 2, a farmer could hold 
wheat reacquired with certificates un- 
til later in the crop year on specula- 
tion that prices will rise high enough 
to cover storage costs and the foregone 
loan revenues, [Michael Hanthorn 
(202) 786*1840} 



The U.S, Almond Industry 
Is Growing 

Almonds are the leading U.S, tree nut, 
with a value during the last 5 years 
ranging from $232 million in 1983 to 
$529 million in 1986. The 1986 crop 
value surpassed that of all other Cali- 
fornia fruit and tree nut crops except 
grapes. Lower yields in 1986 reduced 
production sharply and prices were 
relatively high. This year, improved 
yields are increasing production* so 
prices are expected to fall. Almonds 
are the fastest growing tree-nut sector. 

Acreage, Yields and 
Production Rising 

Commercial almond acreage is con- 
centrated in a 400-mile beJt extending 
through the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys in central California. 
Bearing acreage has steadily in- 
creased every year since 1970, and 
was about 418,000 acres in 1986. 

The expansion can be traced to: 

• changes in cultural and harvest- 
ing practices that significantly 
improved the costs/returns margin 
during the 1960*8; 

• favorable grower prices and great- 
er consumer acceptance due to in- 
dnstry promotion; 

• continued increases in foreign de- 
mand; and 

• tax benefits for nonfarm investors 
for investment in almond or- 
chards- 
Together, these developments pushed 
totaj acreage and yield to record highs 
in 1984. Yields have fluctuated along 
with the weather during the last 17 
years, from 596 pounds per acre in 
1978 to 1,550 in 1984. Nevertheless, 
the average yield has increased 32 
percent from 1970-72 to 1984*86. The 
strong yield gain, combined with the 
more-than-double increase in bearing 
acreage, has increased production 
threefold from 1970-72 to 1984-86. 

World Supplies Increasing 

Larger world plantings resulting from 
increased demand and good returns 
pushed 1984 world almond output to 
an alHime high of 815 million pounds 



(shelled basis). The United States is 
the leading producer. Production in 
Spain (the second largest producer) 
has also increased, but with wide 
year-to-year fluctuations. Most other 
foreign countries do not show a defi- 
nite trend. 

Comparing the 1970-72 average with 
1984-86, production in the major for- 
eign countries increased only 34 per- 
cent, while U,S, output nearly tripled. 
Consequently, the U.S. share of world 
almond output has risen from approxi- 
mately 44 percent in the early 1970's 
to 63 percent in recent years. With 
the continued increase in bearing acre- 
age in the United States and Spain, 
world output is expected to expand 
further in coming years. 

Almond Marketing Order 
Stabilizes the Market 

The almond industry implemented a 
Federal marketing order in August 
1950. The order stabilised the market 
by allocating supplies as a salable per- 
centage to domestic buyers, export out- 
lets, new users, and diversions. A per- 
centage of each handler's receipts may 
be held as "reserves" for disposition by 
the Almond Board of California, the 
marketing order's administrative 
agency. The Board recommends to the 
Secretary of Agriculture the allocation 
of almonds on the basis of supply and 
demand conditions. Because of strong 
and expanding export markets, the 
crop has been recommended as 
100-percent salable during the last 
several years. 

The crop is marketed by a few large 
firms and several smaller ones. The 
California Almond Growers Exchange 
is a cooperative that markets approxi- 
mately 50 to 60 percent of the crop. 

Exports RUe Fatter 
Than Domestic Shipments 

Although sales of almonds to both do- 
mestic and foreign markets have in- 
creased dramatically, the largest in- 
crease has been in exports. At the 
beginning of 1970, almond exports 
were 68 million pounds (kernel 
weight), accounting for 50 percent of 
total ihipments. By the mid-1980's, 
exports had increased almost fivefold 
and accounted for almost 70 percent of 
total sales. Principal outlets are 
Canada, West German}, Japan, 
France, and the United Kingdom. The 
Soviet Union recently became an im- 
portant buyer. 

In 1985-86, West Germany, the lead- 
ing customer, took 27 percent of total 
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exports. The Soviet Union, the second 
largest customer, accounted for 20 
percent. Industry promotion in 
cooperation with USDA's Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service contributed to the 
strong Bales. However, because of low- 
er U.S. yields in 1986, sharply reduced 
supplies, and higher prices, export 
shipments have been drastically re- 
duced this season. Only a very small 
quantity has been shipped to the So- 
viet Union. The USSR imported larg- 
er quantities of filberts from Turkey. 



U.S. domestic shipments increased 
sharply, even though they have grown 
more slowly than export sales in re- 
cent years. As consumer incomes 
have risen and tastes changed toward 
natural foods, demand for almonds 
has surged. Confectioners continue to 
be the leading users of shelled al- 
monds. The introduction of mixed 
snack packs of dried fruit, tree nuts, 
and chocolate chips, almond butter, 
and the popularity of almonds mixed 
with breakfast cereal have boosted do- 
mestic almond sales. 



Annual per capita almond consump- 
tion has generally trended upward 
during the last 17 years. Although 
per capita almond consumption is still 
relatively small, it rose from 0.36 
pounds during 1970*72 to 0.68 during 
1984-86, an increase of 89 percent. 
Almonds Increased their share of total 
tree^nut consumption from 20 to 31 
percent during the same period. 

Record High Prices 

Almond prices received by growers hit 
a thin-record high of $1.30 per pound 
in 1973, from Only $0.54 in 1970. The 
1973 rise was mainly attributed to 
strong foreign demand; with a de- 
valued dollar and Severely reduced 
crops in Spain and Italy, Europeans 
purchased more U.S. almonds. 
Grower prices reached another record 
of $1.45 in 1979, reflecting sharply 
smaller carryin stocks and strong ex- 
port demand. Not until 1986, when 
bad weather and low yields brought 
the crop to its lowest level in the last 3 
years, did grower prices reach a new 
record of $1.92 a pound. Grower 
prices doubled from 1970*72 to 
1984-86- 

Production is Recovering 
This Year 

The final forecast for the 1987 Califor- 
nia almond crop is a record 600 mil- 
lion pounds, shelled basis, more than 
twice last year's small crop. This 
year's harvest is expected to be 2 per- 
cent above the previous record of 590 
million pounds in 1984- Almonds are 
developing well under favorable grow- 
ing conditions. Trees appear to be re- 
bounding from last year's low produc- 
tion. The 1987 crop forecast is based 
on 410,000 bearing acres, 1 percent 
below 1986— the first decline in many 
years. The condition and quality of 
the crop are very good. Maturity in 
several areas is ahead of normal. Nut 
size seems to be normal for a high- 
production year. 

Even with sharply reduced movement 
through May from the smaller 1986 
crop, carryover stocks into the 1987/88 
season are expected to be well below 
the previous year. However, this 
year's larger crop should boost the 
1987/88 supply much higher than 
1986/87. Consequently, grower prices 
are likely to fall. The less expensive 
dollar and lower prices will probably 
improve exports. [Ben Huang (202) 
786-1767] 
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Farmland Values Are Stabilizing 

Farmland values dropped 8 percent 
from February 1986 to February 1987, 
continuing the downtrend that began 
in the early 1980*9 (table 1). However, 
there are signs that the market has 
stabilized during the past few months, 
especially in the Midwest. The May 1 
ERS snrvey of rural appraisers indi- 
cates that 57 percent of the respon- 
dents believed land values did not 
change during February- April, while 
33 percent said values continued to 
decline and 10 percent said values in- 
creased. These appraisers expect the 
stability to continue into the May^July 
quarter. The respondents also indi- 
cated an increase in the number of 
land transactions. 

In Iowa, where an annual November 
survey showed a 17-percent value de- 
cline from 1985 to 1986 t recent evi- 
dence from a Federal Reserve Bank 
survey and other sources indicates 
stable-to-rising values and a renewed 
interest in farmland purchases. Simi- 
lar patterns have been reported for 
other Midwestern States. 

In the long run, farmland values are 
determined to a large extent by ex- 
pected farm earnings. Net cash in- 
come has been rising each year since 
1981> bnt values have dropped because 
of high real interest rates and large 
farm debt incurred in earlier years. 
Now, debts have been reduced, interest 
expense is lower, and income contin- 
ues to increase. Off-farm income is 



also expected to increase, which can 
help ease farmers 1 cash flow problems 
and contribute to savings for purchase 
of farmland- 
Lower interest rates on savings ac- 
counts and certificates of deposit have 
made land a relatively better invest- 
ment, and farm mortgage rates have 
decreased, making it easier to buy 
land* During the past 2 months, inter- 
est rates increased slightly. Further 
rises could dampen the farmland mar- 
ket. 

The St- Paul Federal Land Bank, in a 
sales campaign earlier this year, fea- 
tured interest rates as low as 4.9 per- 
cent The bank is reported to have 
sold 338,000 acres in its tarritory 
{Minnesota, Michigan. North Dakota, 
and Wisconsin) during the first quar- 
ter of 1987. Evidently, the sales did 
not depress land values; the average 
price was reported to be 5 percent 
above appraised value. The intent of 
concessionary rates was to maintain 
land prices received by the Farm Cred- 
it System. 

The large supply of land held by lend- 
ers is a continuing source of concern. 
Despite lenders' efforts to dispose of 
land acquired through foreclosure or 
through voluntary action by delin- 
quent borrowers, at least 8 million 
acres remain in the hands of lenders, 
Some lenders are under considerable 
pressure to sell acquired land this 
year, yet it appears that much of the 
lender-owned land may be held off the 
market and disposed of gradually. 

Farmland values are stabilizing this 
year, and longer-run forecasts look for 
increases beginning in the late 1980's 
if real farm income increases as ex- 
pected. [Bill Heneberry (202) 
786-1430] 

Will More Young People 
Enter Farming? 

Improved prospects for farm earnings 
this year could attract more younger 
operators into farming, as an alter- 
native to non-farm jobs. This follows 
from the relation of past changes in 
economic conditions to the net entry of 
younger farmers and the total number 
of farms. The number of farms in the 
United States with gross sales of 
$20*000 or more in 1982 dollars grew 
from 865,000 in 1974 to 942,000 in 
1978, a period when farm income pros- 
pects were favorable. But by 1982, 
when revenues had fallen and ex- 
penses risen, these farms declined to 
884,000. 



There was a relatively large net influx 
of younger operators (under 35) be- 
tween 1974 and 1978; net entries of 
young operators then declined about 
40 percent in 197&-82- These 
changes, combined with a stable rate 
of net departures (mainly retirement) 
from older age groups, were in large 
part responsible for the 1974-78 
growth and the decline in farm num- 
bers since 1978. Compared with 1974, 
1982 saw more farmers aged under 
45, fewer aged 45 to 64, and more 
aged 65 and over. 

Age plays a role in farmers 1 finances. 
Older operators who have been farm- 
ing for many years typically have low- 
er debt loads and are less vulnerable 
to temporary price and cost fluctu- 
ations. They leave farming at a pre- 
dictable rate as they reach retirement 
age. 

Younger operators, on the other hand, 
generally have wider nonfarm Opportu- 
nities, and at the same time tend to 
have more highly-leveraged farming 
operations— a combination that makes 
them more sensitive to changing eco- 
nomic conditions. As a group, they 
show more volatile entry and exit ten- 
dencies. 

While, historically, the vast majority 
of farmers' children have entered other 
occupations, they still constitute up- 
wards of 90 percent of entrants to 
farming. Future entrants likely will 
come almost entirely from among the 



Younger Farm Operators Increased 
During the 1970's 
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shrinking population of farmers 1 chil- 
dren. Farm and nonfarm economic 
conditions, both current and prospec- 
tive, play a critical role in determining 
whether these children will enter 
farming. 

In the mid-1970'fi, increasingly large 
numbers of young farm people were in 
their mid- to late-twenties, the age at 
which people most commonly enter 
fanning. Economic conditions in ag- 
riculture appeared promising, so many 
young people entered. 

After 1978, while there were still 
large numbers of young people reach- 
ing entry age, economic conditions had 
changed enough that more potential 
entrants opted not to farm. Entry 
costs, reflected by asset values and 
interest rates, had increased, and in- 
come prospects had become more un- 
certain. Nonfarm opportunities were 
comparatively better. Meanwhile, ol- 
der operators continued to age and 
retire, resulting in the 1978-82 de- 
crease in farm numbers. 

Financial Stress 
Retards Rate of Entry 

In the near term, farmers' financial 
problems may discourage some poten- 
tial entrants. Younger farmers typi- 
cally have larger debU, and recently a 
larger share of all debts. The most 
recently available data (from the 1985 
Farm Costs and Returns Survey) in- 
dicate that operators aged under 45 
hold about 32 percent of farm assets 
but 46 percent of farm debt And few- 
er than One in three of these operators 
had both a debt/asset ratio of .4 or less 
and a positive cashflow in 
1985— indicators of strong financial 
health. In contrast, nearly half of all 
operators aged 55 or older were in 
that desirable position. 

While financial indicators are imper- 
fect predictors of failure, they suggest 
that financial stress and associated 
departures from farming have been 
more concentrated among the younger 
operators who began farming in the 
mid- to late 1970's. If this is true, 
then together with the lower entry 
rate since 1978, it would farther re- 
duce the number of young operators 
and accelerate the decline in farms 
since the 1982 census. 

The estimated nnmber of farms with 
sales exceeding $20,000 in 1986 was 
about 7 percent lower than in 1982, 
ThU is a 10-percent larger drop than 
would have been expected from the 
1982 operator age distribution and the 



1978*82 entry and exit rates. Assum- 
ing that the retirement rate of older 
operators remained unchanged, the 
steeper drop in farm numbers would 
have resulted from changes in entries 
and exits of established younger oper- 
ators. 

Future Pro*pect* Mixed 

With the peak of the farm baby boom 
approaching age 30, the numbers of 
farm-born youth at the prime entry 
ages will begin to decline. Unless 
more farmers' children choose farming 
as a career, or more people from non- 
farm backgrounds enter farming, the 
number of new entrants will fall below 
the level of 1978-82. Consequently, 
the number of farms will decline fur- 
ther. 

Macroeconomic conditions that affect 
nonfarm opportunities, agricultural 
exports, and capital costs, along with 
technological advances and agricultur- 
al policies here and abroad, will affect 
both the attractiveness of farming as 
an occupational choice and the ability 
of those who wish to enter farming to 
do so. Some of these factors are more 
favorable now than they were earlier 
in the decade. Export sales are grow- 
ing, land values are lower and stabiliz- 
ing, the credit crunch is easing, and 
profits are improving. On the other 
hand, longer-term uncertainties over 
future domestic policies, credit, and 
international markets persist. 

Entry of new young farmers has im- 
plications not only for the future num- 
ber of farms but also for the char- 
acteristics of those farms, If fewer 
young people enter farming, and the 
United States maintains its current 
agricultural production and returns, 
then the new entrants eventually will 
tend to operate larger farms and earn 
higher incomes than earlier entrants 
did- Associated higher costs of entry 
may portend more absentee ownership 
of farmland. Increasing farm size and 
capital requirements will continue to 
encourage farmland leasing over own- 
ership, for example, and an increasing 
ratio of farm landlords to tenants will 
make the multiple-landlord farm op* 
eration more common. 

Changes in the number of new young 
operators are important to farm input 
and credit suppliers as well. Fewer 
entrants could reduce the market for 
farm machinery and agricultural 
buildings, for example. For financial 
institutions, this would mean changes 
in the size and terms of loan portfolios 
and increasing competition for borrow- 
ers. {Matthew Smith (202) 786-1523] 




1987 CPI OUTLOOK 

The Consumer Price Index for food is 
rising faster in 1987 than in 1986 
(table 6). The 1987 forecast is for a 3- 
to 6-percent increase, compared with 
3,2 percent in 1986. Much of that 
increase occurred in the first half of 
this year. The price indexes for red 
meats, poultry, and fresh fruits for the 
first 5 months of 1987 were well above 
the same period in 1986. In contrast, 
prices for eggs and nonalcoholic bev- 
erages averaged slightly less. While a 
number of food prices are expected to 
decline In the second half of 1987, 
strong first-half prices will result in 
the largest annual increase in the gen- 
eral price level since 1982. 

The CPI for red meats declined stead- 
ily through the first half of 1986 and 
then rose sharply in the second half. 
Retail prices for red meaU remained 
higher through the first half of 1987." 
Comparing averages for the first 5 
months of 1987 to the same period in 
1986, the CPI for beef and veal was 
5.5 percent higher, pork was 13.8 per- 
cent higher, and other red meats were 
7.2 percent higher. 

Sharply lower supplies of pork were 
the primary cause of higher red meat 
prices. In 1983, producers of cattle 
and hogs began reducing their breed- 
ing herds because of financial stress. 
During that liquidation, red meat sop- 
plies increased and prices declined. 
As the liquidation ended, marketings 
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Food and Marketing Indicators 
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of cattle and hogs were reduced. By 
mid-1986, pork supplies were very low 
and retail prices were much higher. 
(See Commodity Spotlight "Hog Ex- 
pansion Confirmed" in this issue.) 

Retail pork prices are expected to de- 
cline in the second half of 1987 as 
pork supplies increase, but beef prices 
will continue to increase gradually. 
Strong market prices for Livestock and 
lower feed costs have improved the 
financial outlook and induced livestock 
expansion, Because of the biological 
nature of cattle, expansion in beef pro- 
duction will take more time. Beef sup- 
plies, therefore, will remain tight for 
the rest of this year and retail prices 
will continue to increase slowly, aver- 
aging 5 to 7 percent above 1986. As 
beef supplies decrease this year, per 
capita beef consumption will fall about 
9 percent (table 10). 

Some expansion in pork production is 
expected in the second half of this 
year, and some decline in pork prices 
is likely* Even so, total pork produc- 
tion in 1987 will be about the same as 
1986, and the CPI for pork will aver- 
age 3 to 5 percent above 1986. 



Red Meat Price Rise Abates as Pork 
Production Increases 
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Retail poultry prices surged in mid- 
1986. With lower red meat Supplies 
and higher prices, consumers turned to 
poultry. Fast food chains heavily pro- 
moted new chicken items, which stim- 
ulated sales even more. Because of 
the stronger demand, retail prices for 
poultry rose sharply despite expanding 
supplies. 

Poultry production continued to in- 
crease this year, and per capita con- 
sumption is expected to be about 8 
percent above 19S6. Increased produc- 
tion will dampen retail prices in 1987. 
Retail prices have been falling since 
second-half 1986, and are expected to 
continue down for the rest of the year. 
Poultry prices were high in the first 
half, but for all of 1987 likely will 
average about the same as in 1986. 

Retail prices of fresh fruit in first-half 
1987 were weli above the same period 
last year. While orange production 
was above last season, strong export 
demand limited domestic supplies, and 
prices rose. Decreased imports from 
Brazil tightened total U.S. supplies. 
Banana prices were higher because of 
a fungus infection in Ecuador, which 
led to a quarantine and temporarily 
reduced their exports. 

Consumers generally substitute among 
various fresh fruits. During the win* 
ter, however, choices are limited, so if 
orange and banana prices are high, 
consumers demand more apples and 
pears, which causes prices for those 
fruits to rise also. As a result, most 
1987 winter fruit prices were higher 
than a year earlier. 

Prices for summer stone fruits are ex- 
pected to be lower this year. Crops of 
peaches, nectarines, plums, and apri- 
cots are larger than last year. The 
CPI for fresh fruit will remain high, 
however, because of the importance of 
apples and oranges in the index. Ap- 
ples and oranges are in short supply 
during the summer and their prices 
are high, As a result the 1987 CPI 
for fresh fruit is expected to rise more 
than any other CPI food category, 
averaging 12 to 15 percent above 
1986. [Ralph Partett (202) 786-1870J 
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Sharp Decline in 1986 
Production Expenses; 1985 and 
1986 Estimates Revised 

Preliminary 1966 farm production ex- 
penses were down nearly $12 billion, 9 
percent lower than revised 1985 es- 
timates (table 36). The drop in 1986 
was a record in dollar terms. In per- 
centage terms, it was the largest de- 
cline since 1932, 

The 1986 production expense esti- 
mates are $3 billion lower than those 
presented in the June Agricultural 
Outlook. Much of the difference be- 
tween the forecast and the prelimi- 
nary expense estimates is due to a 
$2.5 billion downward revision for 
1985. Revisions for 1982 to 1985 were 
based on new data and improved pro- 
cedures. 

Expense estimates are based largely 
on the annual Farm Costs and Re- 
turns Survey (FCRS) and incorporate 
data from the National Agricultural 
Statistical Service (NASS). Changes 
from 1985 to 1986 for most FCRS ex- 
pense categories are corroborated by 
changes in price and quantity series 
reported by NASS and other agencies. 

Producers cut 1986 expenses from 
1985 through lower bills for most ma- 
jor expense items. The largest abso- 
lute reductions occurred in capital con- 
sumption, manufactured inputs, feed 
purchases, and interest charges. Net 
rent to non-operating landlords* (which 
is the sum of share rent, cash rent, 



and Government payments received by 
landlords less landlord expenses) also 
fell sharply in 1986. 

While falling expenses are associated 
both with acreage reduction under 
Government programs and with lower 
input prices, further reductions appear 
to reflect management decisions. Ex- 
pense reductions from 1985 to 1986 
are slightly larger than those attrib- 
utable only to input price movements 
and a smaller planted acreage base. 
In 1986, operators reduced chemical 
application rates tomid-1970's levels 
and fuel use was lower. Combined 
savings from lower fertilizer, fuel, and 
pesticide expenditures amounted to 
$3.8 billion, down 20 percent from a 
year earlier- These reductions are 
probably adjustments by cash grain 
farmers to lower prices received. 

The decline in feed grain prices bene- 
fited livestock producers. Feed ex- 
penses for 1986 were down an esti- 
mated $1.8 billion from revised 1985 
estimates reflecting lower grain prices 
and providing more profitable feeding 
margins. 

A decline of 10 percent in interest 
expenses benefited both crop and live- 
stock producers. Interest rates are 
lower than last year, Farmers have 
fewer outstanding liabilities following 
debt paydown from higher levels of net 
income and more liquidity. Operators 
appear reluctant to incur additional 
liabilities. In 1986, an estimated 
$17-9 billion of outstanding debt was 
repaid, with the repayment rate 



slightly favoring non-real estate ob- 
ligations. Reluctance by some farmers 
to finance current-year operating costs 
has been cited by several Federal Re* 
serve Banks who report marked de- 
clines In new loan demand. This trend 
was well established in 1986, with a 
$1 billion, or 12 percent, reduction in 
short-term interest charges. 

Related to cautious fiscal management 
by farmers in 1986 is a nearly 
$2-billion fall from 1985 depreciation. 
Largely because of a protracted 
slowdown in new machinery pur- 
chases, capital consumption on aging 
equipment has slowed relative to the 
1970V Depreciation in 1987 may be 
$5 billion, or 22 percent, lower than 
the 1982 peak, because producers in 
the mid-1980s have been slower to 
replace existing equipment and have 
been able to buy used equipment at 
reduced prices. 

Gross cash income for 1986 was re- 
vised upward by $2 billion from that 
reported in the June Agricultural 
Outlook (table 1). The additions were 
about equally split between crop and 
livestock receipts. The decrease of 
$3.6 billion from the revised estimate 
for 1985 reflects a decrease in crop 
marketings, an increase in Govern- 
ment payments, and a small rise in 
livestock marketings (table 35) + Re- 
vised net cash income is $4 billion 
above the June estimate. The result is 
that net cash income for 1986 is now 
estimated at $53 billion, up from a 
revised $47 billion for 1985, [Richard 
Kodi (202) 786-1808] 



Form Production Expenses Drop for the Third Year In a Row 
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Agricultural Outlook 




Polir 



August marks the traditional summer 
recess for Congress. Senators and Re- 
presentatives use the time to travel 
around their State or district talking 
to people, sensing their problems and 
concerns, Therefore, August is an ap- 
propriate time to examine the agricul- 
tnral legislation introduced in the 
100th Congress so far. The bills re- 
flect the concerns that Congressmen 
and their constituents have about ag- 
ricultural policy. However, like all 
other legislative proposals, these bills 
must be discussed, voted on in commit- 
tee and on the House and Senate 
floors, and then signed by the Presi- 
dent before they can become law. Not 
ail of them make it. 

Senators Byrd and Harlan, along with 
Representative Gephardt, introduced a 
program of mandatory production con- 
trols. Their legislation would change 
the basic structure of the Federal pro- 
grams for wheat, feed grains, cotton, 
rice, and soybeans. The Administra- 
tion's proposal, introduced in the 
House by Representative Madigan, is 
the only other bill which covers all 
these commodities. 

Most of the bills to amend the com- 
modity provisions of the 1985 Food 
Security Act deal with wheat, feed 
grains, and soybeans. Little change is 
under active consideration for the cot- 
ton and rice programs. No legislation 
has been introduced that would 



change only the cotton or rice pro- 
gram, and several bills would extend 
the marketing loan provisions now 
mandated for cotton and rice to wheat, 
feed grains, and soybeans. 

Senator Eaton's and Representative 
Volkmer's production control programs 
apply only to wheat and feed grains. 
Other bills would change only one or 
two parts of the current programs; for 
example, raising loan rates for 
soybeans or eliminating the minimum 
planting requirements under "50/92" 
for wheat and feed grains. 

Disaster Assistance and 
Supplemental Appropriation 
Acts Passed 

President Reagan signed the Farm Di- 
saster Assistance Act of 1987 
(P-L. 100-45) into law on May 27, 
1987. The act provides additional as- 
sistance to producers who experienced 
crop losses from natural disasters in 
1966. 

Eligible producers who planted less 
than 50 percent of their 1987 permit- 
ted acreage (crop base less required 
acreage redaction) can receive 92 per- 
cent of their deficiency payments. 
These provisions apply to all winter 
wheat producers. Other wheat pro- 
ducers are eligible if they could not 
plant their 1987 crop because of a 
1986 disaster, and are located in a 
county that the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration approved for 1986 emer- 
gency disaster loans. Producers in the 
feed grain, cotton, and rice programs 
are eligible if the farm is in an FmHA- 
approved county, and more than half 
the permitted acreage was flooded or 
in danger of flooding during planting 
because of levees damaged in 1986. 

In the 1987 Appropriations Bill 
(PX, 99-591), Congress allocated $400 
million, payable in generic certificates, 
for the 1986 disaster program. Ap- 
proved claims totaled over S535 mil- 
lion, so farmers received only 74 per- 
cent of their claims. The 1987 Disas- 
ter Act requires USDA to pay those 
claims in full, with the additional pay- 
ments in generic certificates. 

The 1987 Disaster Act requires the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish a 
seven-member panel to study the cost 
effectiveness of ethanol production. 
This panel is directed to review costs 



of production in manufacturing 
ethanol and to analyze the tradeoffs 
between Federal incentives for fuel 
ethanol and other agricultural pro- 
grams. This panel has been named. 

The Secretary must submit a report to 
Congress on marketing loans for 
wheat, feed grains, and soybeans. The 
report is to contain a statement of why 
marketing loans were not implement- 
ed for 1987 crops; comparisons be- 
tween current programs (including cot- 
ton and rice) and potential marketing 
loans for wheat, feed grains, and 
soybeans; analysis of whether the 
market effects of generic certificates 
are similar to those of marketing 
loans; and analysis of the effect of a 
soybean marketing loan on sunflowers. 

The last section of the act establishes 
a discretionary marketing loan pro- 
gram for sunflowers, similar to the one 
for soybeans. The minimum loan rate 
for the 1987-90 sunflower crops would 
be 8.5 cents per pound. 

The 1987 Supplemental Appropri- 
ations Bill {P.L. 100-71) was signed by 
the President on July 11, 1987. It 
provides $5.5 billion for the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, which has been 
without operating funds since early 
May, The act appropriates S 160 mil- 
lion to carry out the disaster assis- 
tance programs specified in the Farm 
Disaster Assistance Act passed in 
May, 

A total of $10 million is provided for 
three agricultural studies. They are 
to determine whether growers of basic 
commodities favor mandatory limits 
On how much they can produce; how 
much of each commodity will be need- 
ed annually for domestic and export 
use; and if changes in existing regula- 
tions would be needed to allow the 
Agriculture Secretary to impose man- 
datory controls. [Lewrene Giaser 
786-3313 and Susan Pollack 
786-1780] 
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Proposal 



Loans 



Loan Limit 



Target Price 



Wheat and Feed Grains 



Current Law 



Madlgan 
(KR2303) 
on behalf of 
of the 
Administration 



Byrd/HarWn 

(S.658J 

and 

Gephardt 

(KR1425) 



Baucus 
(S.662) 



Bosch wrtz 

(S755) 

modified 

Administration 
proposal 



Basic loan rate for wheat and com based 
on 75-85% of season average prTce for 
the fast 5 years- dropping Nigh and low 
prices. Rate may not decrease more than 
5% from previous year (1987 wheat 
= $2 85/ bu. corn = $2 28). Loan rates for 
grain sorghum* barley, oats- and rye based 
on feed value relation to corn. 

Secretary can reduce loan rales a further 
20% If market price was 1 10% or less of 
announced loan rate during previous year 
or if reduction is necessary to maintain 
domestic and export markets. 
(Findley amendment) 

Discretionary marketing loans. Repay at 
either lesser of announced loan or, higher 
of world market price or 70% of basic loan 
rate. 

Formula same as current 1aw T except the 
yearly reductions allowed in the basic 
loan rate Increase from 5 to 10% 
at Secretarial discretion, 






Secretary to conduct referendum for 
wheat and teed grains. If approved by 
majority vote, program In effect for 4 years 
which establishes minimum loan rates at 
70% of parrty tor the 1988 crop. Rates 
increase 1% annually thereafter to a 
maxjmum of 80% of parity for the 
1998-2000 crops. If not approved, Food 
Securrty Act provisions apply for that year 
and referendum hefd again next year. 

Mandatory marketing loans, beginning 
with 1987 crops For wheat repay at State 
market price or 70% of basic loan rate. 
For feed grains, repay at State market 
price. 



No provision. 



No provision. 




No provision. 




Secretary proclaims national marketing 
quotas. Producers issued marketing 
certificates at same time farm allotments 
are determined; quantity = acreage 
allotmenl * program yield, less on-farm 
uses. Commodity may not be marketed 
without a certificate. Loan limrt = 
certificate amount 



No provision 




No provision 




Wheat 
$4 38/bulor1987 
S4.29/DU lor 1988 
$4.l6/bu for 1989 
$4.00/bu for 1990 



Corn: 
$3 03/bufor1987 
$297/bu for 1988 
$2 88/bufor 1989 

$2 75/bufor1990 



Wheat 
S3 94/ bu for 1988 
$3.55/ bu for 1989 
$3.20 /bu for 1990 

Corn: 
$2.73/bufor 1988, 
S2.46/DU for 1989 
$2.21/bufor1990 l 

Target prices 
eliminated 



Wheat 
No change from 
current law- 
Corn; 
$2.88 /bu for 1987 
$2.82/bu for 1988 
$2 74/bufor 1989 
$2.61 /bu for 1990 



No provision. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Deficiency Payment 



Payment Umrt 



Acreage Reduction 






Deficiency payments made it average 
market price during first 5 months of 
marketing year is lower than target price 
Payment rate is difference between target 
price and higher of 5-month market price 
Of basic loan level Findley deficiency 
payments (difference between basic and 
higher of market prices or announced 
rate) based on 12- month market price. 
Payment rates for grain sorghum, oats. 
and barley (If designated) must be fair and 
aasonabte in relation to com. 



Portion of deficiency payments above 
basic loan rate and land diversion 
payments limited to 550,000 per person. 
An overall limit of $250,000 per person 
Includes previous 550,000; plus any gain 
realized from repaying a marketing loan: 
disaster, Findley deficiency* loan 
deficiency, and inventory reduction 
payments. 




All payments, excluding paid land 
diversion, limited to $50,000, 



ARPs depend on amount of carryover 
stocks. For wheat 1 billion bu or fess, 
0*20%; more than 1 billion bu. 20*27 5% 
(1987) or 20-30% (1988-90). For corn, 2 
billion bu or less, 0*12.5%; more than 2 
billion bu. 12.5-20%, 

"50/92" provisions: Producers who plant 
between 50-92% of permitted acres (crop 
acreage base less ARP) receive 92 
percent of their deficiency payments, as 
long as underplanted acres are devoted to 
conserving uses. 



Changes "50/92" to ,l 0/92": producers 
receive 92% of their deficiency payments if 
■ they plant between and 92% of their 
permitted acreage. Underplanted acreage 
must be devoted to conserving uses. 



Deficiency payments eliminated. 




Land diversion payments limited to 
550,000. 



No provision. 





No provision. 



Deficiency payment rates for the portion of 
acreage not planted under "0/92" are the 
projected payment rates announced by 
the Secretary at signup. 



No provision. 



Secretary proclaims national acreage 
allotments: distributed among farms by 
county committees, Maximum set-asrde Is 
35%, Secretary may offer paid land 
diversion to efiglble family farmers if 
greater reductions are needed to bring 
supply In line wrth demand. Larger set- 
aside percentage required as farm size 
Increases. 



For wheat 10% In-kind PLD required for 
1988-90 Crops if carryover stocks are 
more than 1 WMIon bu (in addition to 20- 
30% ARP). For corn (wrth more than 2 
billion bu carryover), ARPs Increased to 
17.5-25% for 1988-90 crops. 5% in-kind 
PLD also required jf carryover exceeds 2 
billion bu. 

Changes "50/92" to "0/92" 

Changes "50/92" to ,T 0/92" for the 1 987 
crop only. Haying and grazing not 
permitted on underplanted acreage. 
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Proposal 



Loans 



Loan UmH 



Target Pric* 



ExOn 
(&781) 



DanfOrth 

(&1137) 

and 

Emerson 

(HR.2298) 

-Burdick 
(S-1316) 



Daub 
(H.R.120) 

Stan gel and 
(H.R.259} 



English 
(KR.556) 



Dorgan 
(H,R,923) 



Secretary to conduct referendum by mail 
for wheat If approved by majority vote, 
program In effect for 1988-90 crops. 
Quota for 1 991 -93 must be announced 
(then voted on) If 1988-90 quota approved. 
Minimum loan rate established at 
$4.65/bu, If program not approved. Food 
Security Act provisions apply, 

No provisions for food grains. 



Mandatory marketing loan required for 
1990 and subsequent crops if Congress 
has not yet approved a GATT agreement 
on agricultural trade. 



Minimum loan rates for 1988-90: wheat, 
$5.00/bu and corn, $3,50. 

Mandatory marketing Joan for 1988-90 
crops. Repay at county average market 
price. 

Mandatory marketing loan for wheat and 
corn. Repay at the world market price. 

Mandatory recourse marketing loans for 
1988-90 crops, Repay at current regional 
or State daily average market prices if 
lower than the loan rates. 



Secretary proclaims national marketing 
quota for wheat For 1988-89, nationaJ 
quota cannot be less than 65% of 1981-85 
average production. Farm marketing quota 
established for each farm: 1981-85 
average acreage planted and considered 
planted * 1961-85 average yield * 
apportionment factor (national quota/ 
1981 -85 average production. Increased for: 
diverted and disaster acreage)* Loan limit 
= marketing quota. 

No provisions for feed grains. 

No provision. 



Wheat target prices 
eliminated. No 
provisions for feed 
grams. 



Totaf amount of loans tor wheat, feed 
grains, upland cottoa ELS cotton, rice, 
soybeans, honey, and other commodities 
limited to $150,000, 



No provision. 

No provision. 



No provision. 



No provision. 




Loan provisions repealed fori 988-90 
crops. 

CCC sales price set at 75% of target price 
(Current law = 115% of national Joan rate.) 

Release price for FOR set at 110% of 
target price, (Current law = higher of 140% 
of nonrecourse loan rate Or target price.) 



Not applicable. 




No provision. 



No provision. 



No provision. 



For 1988-90 wheat 
$4.40/bu for first 
15.000 bu and $4.00 
for all addrtionaJ 
production. For corn, 
$3.05 for first 30.000 
bu and $275 for all 
additional, 

Secretary required tO| 
offer producers 
contracts: receive 
minimum target 
prices— $4 38/bufor 
wheat 53.03/bu for 
corn 1 $2.88/bu for 
grain sorghum, 
$2.607bufor barley, 
and$1.60/bufor 
Oats— for 3 years In 
return for not 
planting any of the 
crop during that timei 

Wheat $5,00 /bu 
, Corn: $3.50/bu 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Deficiency Payment 



Payment Limit' 



Acreage Reduction 



Deficiency payments for wheat eliminated. 
Findley deficiency payments for feed 
grains based on first 5 months of the 
marketing year for 1966-90 crops. 



No provisions for wfteat For corn, land 
'diversion payments excluded from 
$50*000 payment limit 



Whenever quota is in effect for wheat 
Secretary may reduce normally planted 
acreage to an amount sufficient to 
produce the farm marketing quota. No 
provisions for feed grains. 



No provision. 



No provision. 



No provision. 



No provision. 



No provision. 



ARPs limited to 25% for wheat and feed 
grains, 



No provision. 
No provision. 



No provision. 
No provision. 




No provision. 



No provision. 




Deficiency payments eliminated and 
replaced with cash "target payments." 
Half of payment made in advance on Feb 
15; rate = target price minus average 
market price tor preceding July 1 - Jan. 
31. Remainder made on Nov. 15 tor wheat 
and Dec 15 for com: rate * target price 
minus average market price for Aug 1 -Oct 
, 30 (wheat) and Sept 1 - Nov 30 (corn). 

Payments for grain sorghum, barley, oats, 
and rye set at levels that are fair and 
reasonable in relation to com. 



Quantity limit the lesser of 20.000 bu 
(wheat)/ 30,000 bu (corn) or 80% of 
acreage base x program yield. 

Payments received under wheat and feed 
grain programs count toward $50,000 limit 
for other commodity programs. 



Only persons actively engaged in farming 
eligible for payments under the wheat, 
feed grains, upland cotton. ELS cotton, 
and rice programs. 




No provision. 



Changes "50/92" beginning with the 1987" 
cropa: producers receive 92% of 
deficiency payments if they plant between 
and 50% of their permitted acreage. 



Change ,l 50/92" to "0/100". UnderpJanted 
acreage must be devoted to conserving 
uses. 



For wheat 1988-90 ARPs depend on 
amount of carryover stocks: 1 billion bu or 
less. 0-1 5%; more than 1 billion bu. 20%. 
For com* ARP levels unchanged from 
current law. Acreage bases frozen at 1987 
tevels Program yield based on yield for 
previous 5 years, dropping years with no 
production, high and low yields. Cross- 
compliance repealed for 1988-90 Crops. 

Hay and grazing permitted on diverted 
acres except during consecutive 5-month 
period established by the State ASC 
committee. 
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Proposal 


Loans 


Loan Limit 


Target Price 


Gllckman 


No provision. 


No provision. 


No provision, 


(KFL1644) 








Schuette 


No provision. 


No provision 


No provision. 


(RR1935) 








Volkmer 


Secretary to conduct referendum for 


Producers issued marketing certificates; 


Target prices 


(RR2294) 


wheat and feed grains. If approved by 


quantity = program yield x permitted 


eliminated. 




majority vote (Including majority of wheat 


acreage, as determined by current law. 






producers and majority of feed grain 


Commodity may not be marketed 






producers)* program In effect for 1988*89 


domestically without a certificate: 






Crops. Another referendum held for 


however, may be used on farm Or 






1990*91 Crops. Minimum loan rates for 


exported. Crops exported with 






1988 set at $4J2/bu for wheat and 


certificate eligible tor Export Enhancement 






$3.44/bu for corn. Minimum loan rates for 


Program. Loan limit = certificate amount. 






1969-91 are the lesser of the previous 








year's level Increased by 2 parity index 








points or 








Wheat 








$4.85 /bu for 1989 








$4.98/bu for 1990 








$5.11/bu for 1991 








Corn: 








$3.54/bu tor 1989 








$3.64/bu for 1990 








$3.74/bu for 1991 








If not approved. Food Security Act 








provisions apply. 






Glickman 


Basic loan rate for 1968 to remain at 1987 


No provision. 


No provision. 


(H.R2610) 


level of $2.85/bu. Basic loan rate for 1987 
corn set at 19£6 levet of $2.40/bu. 






Proposal 


Loans 


Loan Limit 


Direct Payment 








No provision. 


_ 


Soybeans 




Current Law 


Loan rate for 


1987 is set at $5.02 /bu. 




Rates for 1988-90 crops will be 75% of the 








simple average of the season prices 








received by farmers during the previous 5 








years, excluding the years with the high 








and low prices. Rate may not decrease 








more than 5% from previous year and not 








below $4 50/bu 








Rate may be further lowered by up to 5% 








to maintain domestic and export markets. 








but not lower than 54.50/bu. (Flndley 








amendment) 








Discretionary marketing loan. Repay at 








world market price. 






, Madigan 


Formula same as current law, except the 


No provision. 


No provision. 


1 (H.R.2303) 


yearly reductions allowed rn the loan rate 






on behalf 


would Increase from 5 to 10% at 






of the 


Secretarial discretion. $4.50/bu minimum 






Administration 


deleted. 
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Agricultural Ouflook 



Deficiency Payment 



Payment Limit 



Acreage Reduction 



For 1987-88 crops: deficiency payment I No provision 
rates tor the portion of acreage not 
planted under "0.50/92" are the projected 
payment rates announced by the 
Secretary at signup. 

F.fndley deficiency payments based on first No provision^ 

5 months of marketing year for 1987-90 

crops. 



In addition lo "50/92," producer may 
devote all of permitted acreage to 
conserving uses and receive 92% of 
deficiency payments. 



No provision. 



Deficiency payments eliminated 



No provision. 



No provision. 




No provision. 



No provision, 



No provision.. 



*. '* ^ fci 



Payment limit 



Acreage Reduction 



No provision 




No provision. 



No provision. 
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Proposal 



Loans 



Loan LimH 



Direct Payment 



Cochran 
(S.308) 



Byrd/Harkin 

(5,658) 

and 

Gephardt 

(KFL1425) 



Baucus 
(5662) 



Ex on 
(S.781) 



Danforth 

(S.1137) 

and 

Emerson 

(H.FL2298) 

Burdick 

(S.1316) 



Daub 
(H.R.120J 

Huckaby 
1 (H.R.985) 



Huckaby 
(H.R.1797) 



Maintain $5.02 rate through 1990. 

Mandatory marketing loan Repay at the 
higher of world market price or 50% of the I 
loan level lor 1987 crop, 60% for the 1968 | 
crop, and 70% for the 1969-90 crops. 
Loan deficiency payments made to eligible 
producers who forgo loans; rate = loan 
rate minus repayment level. 

Secretary to conduct referendum. If 
approved by majority vote, program in 
effect for 4 years. Minimum loan rates 
established at 70% of parity for the 1988 
crop and increase 1% annually thereafter 
to a maximum of 60% of parity for the 
1998-2000 Crops. If not approved, Food 
Security Act provisions apply for that year 
and referendum held again next year 

Loan rate set at a level between $4.25/bu 
and $4 58/bu. Nonrecourse loan program j 
for 1988-90 sunflower crops; loan rate set J 
at 9 cents /lb. 

Mandatory marketing foan, beginning with 
1987 soybean crop and 1988 sunflower 
crop. Repay at State market price. 

Minimum loan rate set at$4.77/bu. 

Mandatory marketing loan. Repay at world 
market price. 

Mandatory marketing loan required for 
1990 and subsequent crops if Congress 
has not yet approved a GATT agreement 
on agricultural trade, 



Minimum loan rate tor 1988-90 crops set 
at $5.00/bu. Nonrecourse loan program 
for 1988-90 sunflower crops: loan rate sei 
at 9 cents/lb. 

Mandatory marketing loan for 1988-90 
soybean and sunflower crops. Repay at 
county average market price. 

Mandatory marketing loan. Repay at the 
world market price. 

Loan rate for 1987-90 crops raised to 
$6/bu. Loans available only to producers 
that limit their soybean plantings to the 
farm's soybean acreage base. 

Mandatory marketing loan. Repay at the 
world market pnce. 

Loan rate for 1986-fl? crops set at 
$5.02/bu and $570/bu for 1988-90 crops. 

Mandatory marketing loaa Repay at the 
world market price. 



No provision. 



No provision. 



Secretary to procfaim national marketing 
quota. Producers issued marketing 
certificates at same time farm allotment is 
determined; quantity = acreage allotment * 
program yield, less on-Farm uses. 
Commodity may not be marketed 
without a certificate. Loan limit = certificate 
amount 



No provision 



Diversion payments 
determined by bid oi 
other means. 



No provision. 



No provision. 



No provision 



Total amount of loans for wheat teed 
grains, upland cotton, ELS cotton, rice, 
soybeans, honey, and other commodities 
limited to $150,000. 



No provision. 



No provision. 



SJo provision. 



No provision. 



Mq provision. 



Quantity produced on farm's soybean No provision, 

acreage base. 

{Acreage base = average acreage planted 
to soybeans during ttie 2 years of the 
1962-66 penod in which soybean acreage 
was the largest) 

No provision Mo provision. 
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^cultural Outlook 



Payment Limit 



Acreage Reduction 



No provision. 




Land diversion payments limited to 
$50,000, 



No provision. 



Secretary to proclaim national acreage 
allotment distributed among farms by 
county committees. Maximum set-aside I 
35%. Secretary may offer paid land 
diversion to eligible family farmers ft 
greater reductions are needed to bring 
supply in line with demand. Larger set- 
aside percentage required as farm size 
increases. 



No provision. 



Secretary may require participation in 
production adjustment program for 
sunflowers to be eligible for loans. 



No provision. 



No provision. 



No provision* 



No provision. 



No provision. 



No provision. 



No provision. 


No provision. 


No provision. 


No provision. 


No provision. 


No provision. 
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Proposal 



Loans 



Loan Limit 



Target Price 



Upland Cotton and Rice 



Current Law 



idadigan 
(KR2303) 
on behalf 
of the 
Administration 



Jyrd/Harkin 

(S658) 

and 

Gephardt 

(H.R.1425) 



Bosch wrtz 

(S.755) 

modified 

Administration 

.proposal 



Upland Cotton: 

The lower of 85% of the average spot 
market price for SLM 1-1/16" upland 
cotton at average US, location during 3 
years of the 5-year period (excluding 
years with highest and lowest prices) 
ending July 31 in the year In which the 
loan level is announced or 90% of the 
average adjusted price of the 5 lowest 
priced growths quoted for Middling 1*3/32 
cotton, elf. Northern Europe, for the 15- 
week period beginning July 1 of the year 
In which the loan rate is announced. Rate 
may not decrease more than 5% from 
previous year and not below 50 cents. 

Marketing loan required if worid market 
price for upland cotton Is below the loan 
level. Secretary can implement either of 2 
repayment plans Under Plan A, 
repayment rate is set at a level between 
80-100% of the loan rate. Under Plan B, 
loans are repaid at the lower of the Joan 
rate or the world market price, or under 
certain conditions, between 80% of the 
loan rate and the world market price. 

Rice; 

85% of the simple average of the 
season prices received by producers 
during the previous 5 years, dropping the 
high and the low. Rate may not decrease 
more than 5% from previous year and not 
below S6 50/Cwl 

Marketing loan required. Producers may 
repay their loans at the higher of the wortd 
market price or 50% of the loan rate for 
the 1987 crop, 60% of the loan rate for the 
1968 Crop, and 70% of the loan rate tor the | 
1989-90 crops. 

Formula same as current law. except that 
the yearly reductions allowed In the loan 
rate would increase from 5 to 10% at 
Secretarial discretion. Minimum rates 
{0.50/lb for cotton and $6.5Q/cwt for rice) 
deleted. 



Secretary to conduct referendum for each. 
If approved by majority vote, program In 
effect lor 4 years which establishes 
minimum loan rates at 70% of parity for 
the 1988 crop. Rates increase 1% annually 
thereafter to a maximum of 80% of parity 
for the 1998-2000 crops. If not approved. 
Food Security Act provisions apply for 
that year and referendum held again next 
year. 

No provision. 




No provision. 




Secretary proclaims national marketing 
quotas. Producers issued marketing 
certificates at same time farm allotments 
are determined; quantity c acreage 
allotment x program yield, less on-farm 
uses. Commodity may not be marketed 
without a certificate. Loan limrt = certificate 
amount 



No provision. 




Cotton: 

S0J94/lb for 1987 
SO-770/lb for 1988 
$0.745/lb for 1989 

$0729/lb for 1990 

Rice: 

$1166/cwtfOf 1987 
S1V30/CW1 for 1988 
51095/Cwttor 1989 
$10.71/cwtfOr1990 



Cotton; 

$0715/lbfor1988 
$a644/ib for 1989 
$0.580/lb tor 1990 

Rice: 

510.49/Cwt for 1986 

S 9 44/Cwtfor1989 

S 8,50/cwt tor 1990 

Target prices 
eliminated. 



■-No provision. 
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Deficiency Payment 



Payment Limit 



Acreage Reduction 






Deficiency payments are made based on 
the difference between the larget pffce 
and the higher of average market prices 
during the first 5 months of the marketing 
year for rice (calendar year, which 
includes me first 5 months of the 
marketing year for cotton) or the loan 
level. 



Deficiency payments and land diversion 
payments limited to $50,000 per person. 
An overall limit of $250*000 per person 
includes previous $50£)00; plus any gain 
realized from repaying a marketing loan; 
disaster, loan deficiency, and Inventory 
reduction payments. 




Secretary must operate ARPs to result in 
carryover stocks of 4 million bales of 
cotton and 30 million cwt of rice, For 
cotton, ARPs cannot exceed 25%; for 
rice, 35%. 

*'50/92" provisions; Producers who plant 
between 50-92% of permitted acres 
receive 92 percent of their deficiency 
payments, as long as underplanted acres 
are devoted to conserving uses. 



No change. 




All payments, excluding paid land 
diversion, limited to $50,000, 




Deficiency payments eliminated. 




Land diversion payments limited to 
$50,000. 



Deficiency payment rate for the portion of 
acreage not planted under "*0/92* T is the 
projected payment rate announced by 
the Secretary at signup. 



No provision. 



Changes "50/92" to "0/92'*: producers 
receive 92% of their deficiency payments if 
they plant between and 92% of their 
permitted acreage. Underplanted acreage 
must be devoted to conserving uses. 



Secretary proclaims national acreage 
allotments: distributed among farms by 
county committees. Maximum set-aatde is 
35% for both commodities. Secretary may 
offer paid land diversion to eligible family 
farmers if greater reductions are needed 
to bring supply in line with demand Larger 
set-aside percentage required as farm 
size increases. 



Changes ,l 50/92" to "0/92* for the 1 987 
crop only, Haying and grazing not 
permitted on underplanted acreage. 
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Proposal 



Loans 



Loan Limit 



Direct Paymenl 



Sugar 



Current Law 



Helms 
(S.1Q0O) 
and 
Porter 
(KR.2017) 
on behalf 
of the 
Administration 



Rate is 18 cents/lb for raw cane sugar. 
Sugar beets supported at a level that is fair 
and reasonable in relation to Sugarcane. 

President shall use all authorities available 
to enable the Secretary to operate the 
sugar program at no cost to the Federal 
Government 

Loan rate set at 12 cents/lb for the 
1987-91 crops. 

Requirement to operate program at no 
cost to Federal Government eliminated 



No provision. 



No provision. 



No provision. 






Sugar growers would receive a 'transition 
payment" during fiscal 1988-91. Payment 
= payment rate x base quantity (lbs of raw 
sugar produced in 1985 or 1986. 
whichever is less). Payment rate for fiscal 
1988 begins at base rate of 6 cents/lb. but 
decreases as quantity increases. Base rate 
drops 1.5 cents per year. No payments for 
production exceeding 20,000 tons. 




Changes in the Senate Ag 
Committee 

Senators John Breaux 
(D-Louisiana) and David Karnes 
(R-Nebraska) have joined the 
Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. In addition, the 
Committee has expanded the 
number of its subcommittees 
from six to seven {see below). 
Senator John Melcher 
(D-Montana>— replaced the 
deceased Senator Ed Zorinsky 
(D-Nebraska) as the Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Production and 
Stabilization of Prices, 



Subcommittees: 

Agricultural Production and Stabilization of Prices 
John Melcher. Chairman 
Jesse Helms. Ranking Minority Member 

Domestic and Foreign Marketing and Product Promotion 
David Pryor, Chairman 
Thad Cochran, Rankmg Minority Member 

Agricultural Credit 

David Boren, Chairman 

Rudy Boschwitz, Ranking Minority Member 

Rural Development and Rural Electrification 
Howell Heflin, Chairman 
Mitch McConnell, Ranking Minority Member 

Nutrition and investigations 
Tom Harkin, Chairman 
Robert Dole, Rankmg Minority Member 

Agricultural Research and General Legislation 
Kent Conrad. Chairman 
Pete Wilson, Ranking Minority Member 

Conservation and Forestry 
Wyche Fowler, Chairman 
Christopher Bond. Ranking Minority Member 
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Export Growth Markets for 
U.S. Grains and Oilseeds 



Throughout the 1970's, U.S. agricultural exports rose until, 
in 1980, 39 percent of U.S. cropland harvested was used for 
export By 1986, the value of U.S. exports had declined 35 
percent and only 29 percent of U.S. cropland was used for 
export, the loweat since 1971. Exports are showing signs of 
growing again this year. A growing export market is 
important in the recovery of U.S. agriculture from its recent 
financial problems. 

Because grains and oilseeds are such a large component of 
U.S. exports, we will focus on these commodities. Most of 
the import growth for grains and oilseeds in the next 
decade or more will likely come from a few, mostly middle- 
income countries in intermediate stages of economic devel- 
opment As world grain and oilseed imports grow, U.S. 
farmers will want to maintain or increase their trade 
share. 

The Decline in UJS. Exports 
May Be Bottoming Out 

The volume of U.S. exports of grains and oilseeds is in- 
creasing during calendar 1987 to 128.6 million wheat- 
equivalent tons from the recent low of 110.6 million in 
1986. (Wheat equivalent units are used to overcome the 
aggregation problems associated with index numbers which 
are plagued by changing exchange and inflation rates). 
This upturn follows a 6*year decline (1960-66). Before that, 
the longest and largest decline lasted 3 years (1966-69). 

At the bottom of the previous downturn (1966-69) grain and 
oilseed exports were 31 percent below trend. They recov- 
ered 4 years later. In the recent downturn (1981-66) they 
were 32 percent below trend. Preliminary data show U.S. 
grain and oilseed exports growing over 16 percent in 1987. 
It is too soon to say if or when exports will return to their 
long-term trend, but the recent decline appears to have 
bottomed out 



U.S- Exports Depend on Global 
Trade Volume and U.S. Share 

Export fluctuations can be described by looking at two 
sources of growth: (1) growth in world imports, and (2} 
changes in the U.S. share of world exports. From the late 
1960's through the late 1970's, world imports of grains and 
oilseeds grew at an average annual rate of over 8 percent, 
The U.S. share of world exports of grains and oilseeds 
increased from 59 to 71 percent; U.S. exports grew at a 
high rate. In contrast, in the early 1980 s world imports 
increased at a slow annual rate of less than 1 percent, and 
the U.S. share of world exports declined from 72 to 61 
percent; U.S. exports fell rapidly. 

Increases in UJS. Share Depend on 
Productivity^ Prices^ and Policy 

Market share is an indicator of competitiveness. From 
1961 to 1985 the U.S. share of world exports of grains and 
oilseeds averaged 63 percent, ranging from 53 in 1961 to 72 
in 1978. One reason for long-term U.S. export success is 
the ability of U.S. farmers to increase resource productiv- 
ity. For the past 3 decades, the productivity of U.S. agricul- 
ture increased at an average annual rate of 1.9 percent. 
Increases in resource productivity reduce the cost of U.S. 
farm products. Other factors affecting trade share include 
price competition, and policies affecting quotas, tariffs, and 
subsidies by various exporters and importers. 

The ability of U.S. agriculture to respond to rapid increases 
in world demand has also contributed to U.S. competitive- 
ness, The United States gained over 75 percent of the over 
100-percent increase in world grain and oilseed trade dur- 
ing just the 1970V U.S. farmers increased production 
rapidly by bringing in land that had been idled during the 
1960's land diversion programs, by farming their land more 



A Few Countries Account for Most Growth 
in World imports of Grains and Oilseeds 
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U. S. Exports Increase From Both Large Market Share 
And World Income Growth 
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intensively* and by using existing labor and capital more 
fully. Farmers also invested during the 1970's to increase 
capacity, in anticipation of continued growth in world de- 
mand through the 1980*6. 

The 1985 Farm Act can help U.S. agriculture increase its 
share of world trade by reducing domestic loan rates, which 
in turn reduce export prices. Intermediate export credit 
and export promotion programs are also available. The 
Export Enhancement Program uses CCC stocks to counter 
Subsidized exports of other countries. 

U,S* Share of World Exports 
Decreased During the 1980's 

Why did U.S. export volume decline 35 percent between 
1980 and 1986? World imports declined during this period, 
but more importantly, the U.S. share declined about 15 
percent, partly due to the high-valued dollar and to domes- 
tic price supports which left U.S. agricultural products less 
competitive. This gave other exporters the opportunity to 
expand production and exports* 

Relatively high U.S. loan rates limited the ability of U.S. 
agriculture to adjust to market conditions during the early 
1980Y This was unlike the 1970X when rapidly expand- 
ing world demand for agricultural commodities put interna- 
tional prices well above U.S. loan rates. The high and rigid 
loan rates in the 1981 Farm Act, the rising dollar, and 
slowed foreign economic growth created problems for U.S- 
farmers as world demand growth slowed in the 1980V 
World prices fell below domestic loan rates, reducing U.S. 
exports and increasing Government stocks- 

Export subsidies also affect trade shares- The United 
States and other major agricultural exporters pursued poli- 
cies during the early 1960's that led to very large global 



Economic Development 
and Agricultural Trade 

Successive stages of economic growth and development help 
determine developing nations' needs for agricultural im- 
ports. In the low-income stage, the staples of consumption 
are largely basic foodstuffs produced domestically. Some 
food grains may be imported on concessionary terms. Ag- 
ricultural products such as coffee and sugar may be ex- 
ported in order to import foodstuffs. Low per capita income 
constrains demand, and low technology constrains produc- 
tion* Relatively little foodstuff trade takes place. 

In the middle-income stage, economic growth drives import 
growth. Higher per capita income combines with a chang- 
ing diet to generate a demand for food which outstrips 
increases in food production, The diet composition shifts 
from basic staples to more high quality food grains and 
livestock products. Although agriculture becomes more pro- 
ductive, a part of the growth in demand is met by increased 
imports. 

There is a subsequent high-income stage when food con- 
sumption patterns mature. While per capita income and 
consumption are high, consumers no longer use a large 
share of their increased income to buy more food. 

In these higher-income countries, the tendency to generate 
sustained increases In agricultural production through tech- 
nical change continues to raise agricultural productivity. 
When demand is high, the rate of growth in demand slows. 
Growth in production continues, so growth in imports 
levels off or declines. Supportive or protective agricultural 
policies are likely. to be adopted. These countries may 
become exporters of foodstuffs in a final stage, when ag- 
ricultural production continues to rise faster than domestic 
use, even as they import noncompetitive farm products to 
meet the diversified demands of their high-income popula- 
tions. 



The United States Accounts for Most;.Growth in 
Grain and Oilseed Exports 
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US. Exports Generally Minor World Import Patterns 
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'Total Grain and oilseeds were measured in wheat equivalentstoovereome 
aggregation problems associated wtth changes in exchange and inflation 
rates, and the absence of consumer pnce data in many countries. 



commodity stocks. The United States now holds over one- 
half of global wheat and coarse grain stocks. The United 
States and the EC are now using export subsidies to reduce 
their surpluses. When U.S. subsidies were low relative to 
those of the EC, U.S. products were less competitive. 
Subsidies can increase exports in the short term. In the 
long term, however, the cost of subsidies, especially if they 
result in a "subsidized trade war," could become very high. 

A Few Countries Compete For 
Grain and Oilseed Exports 

From the early 1960's to the early 1980's the United States 
obtained almost 70 percent of the growth in world grain 
and oilseed imports. Exports from the United States and 
seven other countries accounted for over 95 percent of the 
growth in world imports of grains and oilseeds during these 
two decades. 

When the long-term historical trade pattern is extended to 
the year 2000, the same countries account for 95 percent of 
projected world trade growth. If the trend since the early 
1960's continues, the U.S. share of growth would decline 
slightly from 62 to 57 percent, but the United States would 
still capture most of the growth. Four countries, Argentina, 
Canada, Thailand, and the United Kingdom, show small 
increases in their projected share of grain and oilseed 
exports, Three countries, France, Australia, and Brazil, 
show small decreases. 

The major grain and oilseed exporting countries have high- 
ly productive, science-based agricultures, and can success- 
fully compete in world agricultural markets. The challenge 
to the United States is to retain its market share. 



A Feu Countries Account for 
Most Import Growth 

World imports of grains and oilseeds increased more than 
threefold between 1961 and 1983. Eighty-six percent of 
this growth was in 25 countries. Five countries accounted 
for 50 percent. When the long-term trade pattern is ex- 
tended to the year 2000, growth in imports continues to be 
concentrated in a few countries. The same 25 countries 
that accounted for 86 percent of the 1961-83 growth in 
imports account for 85 percent of projected growth, 

In one group of these mainly middle-income countries the 
future contribution to growth in world imports is expected 
to be greater than in the past; in the other group, including 
Japan, China, and the USSR, the projected contribution to 
growth is expected to decrease. China, however, has re- 
cently shown signs of import growth. 

Assuming income grows as projected, the countries that are 
expected to increase import growth to the year 2000 are 
Mexico, Egypt, Taiwan, Iran, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, Ven- 
ezuela, Algeria, Iraq, Romania Morocco, Malaysia, and 
possibly India. Their imports are expected to grow more 
rapidly in the future for two reasons. Consumers use a 
large share of their rapidly increasing incomes to buy more 
food, and the underdeveloped agricultural sectors of these 
countries cannot meet the rapidly growing domestic de- 
mand for food- This group's share of world import growth 
increased from 23 percent of imports in the historical period 
to 38 in the projection period. 

The countries expected to contribute less to growth in 
imports in the future than they did in the past are the 
USSR, Japan, China, Spain, South Korea, Poland, Por- 
tugal, West Germany, Italy, Netherlands, East Germany, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, and possibly South Korea and Chi- 
na. The share of world import growth of this group dropped 
from 63 percent of imports in the historical period to 49 
percent in the projection period. 

Trade, Debt, and Economic Growth. Shape 
Long-Term Import Picture 

Three factors greatly influenced imports of grains and 
oilseeds during the 1970's and 1980's: real income growth, 
international debt of developing countries and some cen- 
trally planned economies, and the trade policies of the 
centrally planned countries. Changes in these factors stim- 
ulated growth in agricultural imports during the 1970's and 
depressed them during the 1980s. 

The rapidly rising incomes of the industrial and developing 
countries during the 1970's increased demand for agricul- 
tural imports. The USSR and Eastern European countries 
increased their food supplies, especially animal products, to 
improve diets. This goal required large imports of coarse 
grains to feed livestock. When crop production was low due 
to bad weather during the food crisis of the 1970's, the 
policy was to increase food imports rather than tighten 
consumers 1 belts. China used trade, including agricultural 
imports, to further its development. 

Then the world recession of 1980-82, and the associated 
debt crisis of the developing countries, changed the interna- 
tional market for agricultural products. The increase in oil 
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prices in 1979-80 contributed to a severe worldwide reces- 
sion, Industrial countries* demand for developing-country 
products dropped and commodity prices declined The de- 
veloping countries found their balance of payments deterio- 
rating, which reduced their capacity to service and repay 
debts- Much of the developing-country borrowing was short- 
term, variable-rate loans, so their difficulties were com- 
pounded when interest rates rose. This debt crisis forced 
many developing countries to Limit imports and raise ex- 
ports to obtain the additional foreign exchange needed for 
debt servicing. These actions reduced agricultural imports 
and created more competition for the remaining markets. 

The extension of historical trade patterns to the year 2000 
retains the USSR and Japan at the top of the list of 
importers of grains and oilseeds. These countries will con- 
tinue to be large importers, but they are not projected to 
grow as rapidly as during 1961-83. The high-income coun- 
tries of Western Europe will continue to be potentially 
important export markets for the United States, but their 
contribution to growth in world imports will continue to 
decline due to the maturing of their economies and in- 
creased domestic production. 

The countries with increasing contributions to import 
growth tend to be middle-income countries with strong 
economic growth, countries whose growth is likely to stimu- 
late consumption more than production. Capturing a sig- 
nificant share of these countries 1 growing agricultural im- 
ports may require that the United States help them resolve 
their economic development problems. 

One of the developing-country growth constraints is access 
to international markets. With development, countries be- 
come more dependent on international trade. The growing 
import demands of developing countries, and the increasing 
burden of debt service* leave many developing countries 
with limited foreign exchange. Another constraint is that 
many developing countries cannot produce the investment 
goods needed to sustain economic growth, and must rely on 
imported investment goods. 

How long-term economic and trade growth problems of 
developing countries are resolved will tell if these countries 
become growth markets- If low and middle income coun- 
tries accelerate their economic growth, solve their debt 
problems, adjust their broader farm and nonfarm policies, 
and move into a stage of development associated with 
rapidly rising per capita food use, world agricultural trade 
will begin to grow quickly again. When it does, U.S. 
farmers will want to be competitive in world markets to 
maintain or increase their trade share- fLon Cesal (202) 
786-1705. Also contributing to this article were: Mathew 
Shane, Thomas Vollrath, Marvin Yetley, and Gary VockeJ 




Parity for fanners is central to several bills introduced in 
Congress this year* and is the subject of several Congres* 
sional hearings this summer. The emphasis on free market 
prices in the 1985 Farm Act did not consign parity to the 
pages of history. It is still used to set price support levels 
for a few commodities, and to administer various marketing 
orders. In marketing orders, the parity price serves as a 
target for the ceiling on market prices. 

Parity is a part of permanent farm legislation which seeks 
to balance the well-being of farmers with that of nonfar- 
rners* Because it is in the permanent law, parity is an 
implicit alternative to every farm legislative proposal. 

There is both a parity price concept and a parity income 
concept. A percentage of parity can be used as a price- 
supporting floor beneath the desired market prices for 
program commodities. Income parity is a much-cited goal 
of farm policy, but has not been used explicitly to admin- 
ister programs. 

Income parity means that farmers achieve the same stan- 
dard of living as others in the economy. Price parity puts 
the purchasing power of a commodity unit at the same level 
that commodity had in 1910-14. Commodity units refer to 
bushels of wheat or corn, pounds of poultry or cotton, 
hundredweights of milk, and so forth. 

At the heart of the parity discussion are two price series 
(table 4). One is the "parity index. 11 This is an index 
(1910*14 base) of prices for goods and services farmers buy. 
wages paid hired labor, interest on farm real estate debt, 
and taxes on farm real estate. This is also called the 
"index of prices paid by farmers (1910-14 base)/' The 
terms "parity index 11 and "index of prices paid" are used 
interchangeably. 
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There is a corresponding "index of prices received" (1910-14 
base) by farmers for farm products. 1 The ratio of this index 
to the index of prices paid is the "parity ratio." In January 
1987, the parity ratio stood at 60 percent before adjustment 
for commodity program and land diversion payments, and 
at 57 percent after adjustment. 

The parity price for a commodity is the product of the 
parity index in the current month and the aojugted base 
price for the commodity. The adjusted base price of a 
commodity is defined as the ratio of the 10-year average 
price farmers received for the commodity to the 10-year 
average of the all-commodity prices -received index. These 
relationships make the parity price for every commodity a 
multiple of the 10-year average price for that commodity. 
That multiplier is the ratio of the current parity index to 
the 10-year average of the all-commodity prices- received 
index. 

Income Depends on More Than Prices 

The idea of maintaining a balance between the well-being 
of farm and nonfarm people through parity has been in 
farm legislation and policy for a half-century. But changes 
in the farm sector long ago made parity prices questionable 
indicators of farmers' well-being. Parity prices and the 
parity index indicate price relationships— how current 
prices relate to those in 1910-14, They do not directly 
indicate farmer well-being, net income, or production costs. 

Structural and productivity changes are not reflected in the 
indexes. Farms are larger and more productive now. Corn 
yield per acre is 4 tiroes that of 1910-14, and milk produc- 
tion per cow is more than 3 times the base-period level. 
The average corn farm produces more than 21 times as 
much corn as in 1910-14, and cotton farms produce 44 
times the average in 1910-14. 

The number of farms and total farm employment, which 
remained fairly stable for the first half of the 20th century, 
now are each about one-third their 1945 level. A USDA 
productivity index combining all these factors indicates that 
the farm sector is more than 2.9 times as productive as it 
was in 1910-14. Farm productivity has increased more 
rapidly than nonfarm productivity for as long as both have 
been reported, 

Multiplying the parity ratio by the productivity index would 
adjust parity for productivity gains. Such a ratio is called 
a "Single-Factorial Terms of Trade" index. The 
"single-factorial terms of trade" compares the output price 
with the prices of inputs used to produce one unit of 
output. Prices received relative to prices paid are now 
about half of what they were in 1910*14. But when ad- 
justed for productivity, they are higher, not lower, than 
1910*14, and now stand at about 150 percent of the 
1910-14 level. 

Increases in farm size and productivity offset a cost/price 
squeeze and can maintain farmers' profits. The incomes of 
farmers, particularly the larger and more efficient farmers 
who produce the bulk of the commodities. On average have 
exceeded the incomes of other families in the U.S. economy. 
Since 1963, the average household income of farm oper- 
ators, including income from off-farm sources, has exceeded 



Large Farms' Incomes Respond More to Price Chonges 

Percentage of Income change from a 1 -percent price change 
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the median income of U.S. families. In 1983, the average 
total income of farm operator families was 118 percent of 
the median income of U-S- families. 

Some Farmers Earn More Than Parity 
Income While Others Earn Less 

Income parity has, on average, been achieved by the farm 
sector. However, large farms have more than parity in- 
come while smaller farms have less. The total incomes of 
farms selling less than $100,000 of products in the 1980's 
have fallen short of the U.S. median family income. The 
greatest shortfalls occur mostly on farms with sales of 
$20,000 to $39,999. Legislating price changes to remedy 
these income shortfalls would give large income gains to 
large farmers, whose incomes already exceed that of the 
median family. For example, the 23-percent increase in 
prices received for all farm products, needed to overcome 
the income deficit in the $20,000-10-$ 3 9 ,99 9 sales class, 
would add more than $415,000 to the net income of the 
average farm in the $5G0,000-and-higher class. 

One alternative to price support is a lump-sum direct 
payment of, say, $10,000 per farm. If all farms were 
eligible for the payment such an income parity program 
would cost around $22 billion, comparable to the average 
cost of farm commodity programs under the 1985 Food 
Security Act in the President's Budget Baseline. Of the $22 
billion, $3 billion would go to farms with sales greater than 
$100,000 per year, and about $10 billion would go to farms 
with less than $10,000 in sales per year. 

Parity Measures Overestimate 
Actual Price Changes 

Parity prices increase more rapidly than farm commodity 
prices. One upward bias is in the definition of the adjusted 
base price, which links parity prices to a 10-year moving 
average of commodity prices. 

That linkage, introduced in 1948, is the ratio of the current 
parity index to the 10-year average of the index of prices 
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Parity price of 
a com modi ty 



Adjusted base 
price of a 

commodity 



Parity price 
multiplier 



Parity Price Arithmetic 

Parity index * 10-year 
average commodity price 

= 10-year average of prices- 
received index 

10*year average commodity price 

= 10*year average of prices* 
received index 



Parity index 

= 10-year average of prices- 
received index 



The parity price multiplier is the same for every com- 
modity. 

An alternative definition would use the 10-year average of 
the prices-paid (parity) index in each divisor, rather than 
the ID-year average of the prices-received index. 



Rising Productivity Offsets Falling Parity Ratio 
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Using an Alternative Multiplier, Parity Prices Would Be Lovror 



Percent of 1 0-vear average price 
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1 Ur>der the current law defining the adjusted base price r the multiplier 
of the 10-V»ar average pnce is the ratio of the Current value of the 
parity inden to ihe 1 0-vear average of the prices received index, 

z An alternative definrtion of the multiplier is the ratio of the current 
value of the parity inde* to The 10-vear average of the parity index. 



received. The parity index responds to different factors 
than the prices-received index. Consequently, the two 
change at different rates and seek different levels. If the 
adjusted base price was defined using the parity index 
instead of the prices-received index, this divergence would 
no longer affect the parity price computation. Instead, 
under this alternative definition, the difference between 
parity prices and market prices would be due to the current 
versus recent input price situation, such as could be ex- 
pected when there is inflation. This change would reduce 



parity prices to 120 percent of the 10-year average Com- 
modity price in 1985, from 194 percent under the present 
definition^ 

Interest and tax computation reflect expenses, not prices. 
A second upward bias In parity prices is due to the interest 
and tax concepts used In the parity index. Interest is 
calculated as payments per acre of farm real estate. 
Payments increase when the interest rate rises, but also 
when other non-interest factors change. Payments rise 
when the amount of land being mortgaged increases, when 
the downpayment fraction of land value decreases, and 
when the value of land being put under mortgage increases. 

The interest component of the parity index now stands at 
3,616 percent of the 1910-14 base, while farm interest rates 
are about 200 percent of 1910*14. 

Similarly, taxes are calculated as property taxes per acre 
of farm real estate, and increase when many factors other 
than tax rates change. The tax component of the parity 
index reached a high of 2,165 percent of 1910*14 in 1986> 
while the parity index as a whole registered 1,097 at that 
time. 

The 1948 definition of the parity index refers explicitly to 
interest rates, while the 1935 definition referred to interest 
payments per acre- The interest component of the parity 

2 The 1948 definition was chosen during the only period when 
parity prices under this alternative exceeded thoae enacted, 
1947-56. After the WW-II price leveU worked through the 
averages, ibout 1956, parity prices baied on the 1948 definition 
began to iifnificantly exceed those based on the alternative 
concept. 
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index continues to be calculated as payments per acre 
despite the 1948 change. Changing the interest concept to 
rates instead of payments would revise the overall parity 
index from recent levels of about 1,100 downward to be- 
tween 900 and 1,000 percent of 1910-14. 

Changing the tax, interest, and adjusted base price con- 
cepts used in calculating parity prices, and reflecting pro- 
ductivity gains in the indexes, would reduce parity prices. 
If these modifications were implemented, there would no 



longer be much practical difference between supports based 
on parity prices and supports set relative to moving aver- 
age prices. 

The balance sought by the original idea of parity was the 
well-being of farm people relative to nonfaxm people. Prices 
need not be near historic parity levels for farm families to 
attain the living standard of the rest of society, because 
income depends on more than just prices. [Lfoyd D. Teigen 
(202) 786-1780] 
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Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 



Prices received by farmers (1977-100) 

Livestock ft products 

Crops 
Prices paid Oy farmers, (1977-100) 

Proa. Items 

EofiMiotfl t Its a services. Int . 
taxes. I weOes 
Cash recs IPts 1$ Pll ) 1/ 

Livestock |t Gil) 

Crops (I OH) 
Market Oasket (.1967*100) 

Retail cost 

Farm value 

Spread 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 
Retail Prices (1967*100) 

Food 
At home 
Awey-from noma 
Agricultural exports (S oil) 2/ 
Agricultural tmparts {t Oil) 2/ 
Proouction- * 

Rta *«at (nil 1p) 

Poultry (nil lo) 

Fggs (mil aol) 

Milk (bi i lb) 

Consumption, per capita 
Rso neat and poultry (lbe) 

Corn beginning etocks (mil pu) 3/ 

Corn uee Inn bu) 3/ 

Prices: 4/ 
Choice steer»--0iaha (t/cyt) 
Bar-rons end gtlts— 7 mkts. (i/cwt) f 
Broiler*— U-clty tcts/10* 
£ggs--N¥ Gr, A Urge Icts/doz) 
MIlk—eM at Plant (t/cvtj 

Uneat- -Kansas City kRW U/Ou) 
Corn—Chicago (f/pu) 
Soyoatns— Chicago ((/bu) 
Cotton-Avg, spot mkt, (cts/lb) 
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55. 
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54 3 


55. 


9 
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6.587. $ 


4,990,0 4 


.039 


5 


4.039.5 


10,304.1 


9,248.2 


6.331.7 
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5.1153 


1.599.4 
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5 1 


.969. 
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2.057,6 
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1230- 
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12 
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2. 
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1. 
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1. 
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5,32 


4. 


90 


4. 
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5.11 


4.87 


5.14 
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63,9 


42. 
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60,0 


55.0 
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1979 



1980 



198 1 



1982 R 



1983 R 



1984 fl 



1985 R 



1986 P 



1987 F 



135.1 


143.3 


146,0 


150.5 


150.4 


155.3 


156.6 


153 


148-150 


i0l,7 


109. 1 


113. 2 


113.5 


113.3 


116.3 


109.6 


100 


94-96 


33.4 


34.2 


32.8 


38 


37.1 


38.9 


470 


53 


52-56 


27.4 


16.1 


26.9 


23.4 


12.7 


32.2 


33. t 


38 


40-44 


125 


t4S 


158 


157 


148 


146 


128 


113 


103 



Gross cash income (s oil) 

Cross casn expenses (t Oil) 

wet cash mco*e (1 oil) 

ket ferm income |t Oil ) 

Farm reel estate values ( 1977-100) 5/ 

1/ Quarterly oars seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 2/ Annual data oased on Oct. -Sept. fiscal years ending with year tndtcaled. 
3/ Dec, -Feb, first quarter; Mar. -May second quarter; June»ufl. third Quarter: Sept, -Nov. fourth quarter; Sept. -Aug, annual. Use Includes 
exports end domestic disappearance 
* ■ commercial production. 
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4/ Sinple avaragas. 5/ As ef February I. F ■ forecast. P * Preliminary, R * revised, 
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Table 2.-U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data 



Annual 



1986 



1987 



Cross national product 
Personal consumpt 1 on 

expend 1 1 ure s 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 
Clothing I shoes 
Food I beverages 

Services 
Gross private domestic 

Investment 

Ftxed Investment 

Chang* In business Inventories 
Met exports of goods ft services 
Government purchases of 

goods ft serv Ices 



Gross national Product 
Personal consumption 
enPendlturee 
Our AD It goods' 
Nonouraols goods 
Clothing * shoes 
Food I beverages 
Services 
Gross private domestic investment 
Ftsed Invastfeent 
Change in business Inventories 
Net ejrportt of goods 1 services 
Government purchases of 
gooOa * services 
GNP Implicit price deflator 

1 change 
Dispeople personal income (tbl 1 ) 
Dlspoasola per. Income (1962 IbH) 
Per capita disposable Per. income {%) 
Per capita die. per, income (1982 $> 
U.S. population, total, tncl . unitary 
abroad (ml I ) 
Civilian population (mil.) 



Industrial production < 1977*100) 
Leading economic indicators 

(1967-100) 
Civilian a^loytitent (mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate {%) 
Personal Income 
(S bll annual rata) 
Money Stoc*-M2 (dally avg) (SbllJ 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate {%) 
Aaa corporate bond yield (Moody's) {%} 
Housing starts (thou) 2/ 
Auto aalee at retail, total (mil) 
Business inventory/salts ratio 
Sales of «11 retail stores (S b1l) 
Nondurable goods stores (S bll) 
Food stores (1 Oil) 
Eating I drinking places (f bll) 
APParal ft accessory stores (1 bll) 



19S4 1985 1986 I II HI IV I R 

1 billion (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
3.765.0 3,998.1 4. 206. 1 4, 149.3 4.175,6 4,240.7 4.258.7 4.352. 1 



2.428.2 


2,600.5 


2,762.5 


2,697.9 


2,732,0 


2.799.8 


2.820.4 


2.850.4 


331.2 


353.3 


- 388.1 


360.8 


373.9 


414.5 


403.1 


383,0 


870. 1 


' 90S. t 


932.7 


939.7 


928.4 


932.8 


940.1 


960.3 


147,2 


155.2 


164,9 


161.3 


165.0 


166.6 


166.8 


171,1 


449.9 


469,3 


492.8 


4B4.6 


490.3 


494.0 


502. 1 


5090 


1,237.0 


1.336. t 


1,441.7 


1,407.4 


1.429.8 


1.453.4 


1.477,2 


1.507.0 


6G2,1 


661. 1 


683.fi 


708.3 


667.3 


675,6 


663.2 


732.1 


598,0 


650.0 


677.0 


664.4 


672.6 


660,3 


690.3 


677.9 


64.1 


11. 1 


6,7 


43.8 


14.5 


-4.5 


-27. 1 


44 2 


-58.7 


-7B.9 


-104,3 


-93.7 


-10*. 5 


-108.9 


-110 2 


-107.9 



733,4 8f5.4 664,2 636.7 860.8 874.0 865.3 8B7.fi 
1982 S bHIIOn (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
3 ,489.9 3.565.2 3.674.9 3.655.9 3,661.4 3,686.4 3,696, 1 3,739.4 



2,246,3 


2.324.5 


2.416.7 


2,372,7 


2,406,4 


2.448.0 


2,445,6 


2.438.8 


316.9 


343,9 


366.6 


345.4 


357. 1 


391.6 


360.4 


360.0 


828.6 


84 t, 6 


872. 1 


860. E 


877.3 


875.4 


675, 1 


8752 


143. T 


146.0 


155. 6 


152,4 


157, 1 


157.7 


155,3 


157,7 


424.2 


433.4 


440.5 


441.1 


444.3 


437.9 


436.7 


441 .9 


1,0987 


1, 139.0 


1. 176.0 


1, 166.6 


1.174.0 


1, 181.0 


1,190.2 


1 . 203 . 6 


652.0 


647.7 


657.2 


6840 


664.7 


651.3 


629.0 


664,2 


592.6 


636.6 


650,7 


644. f 


649.6 


651.6 


657,4 


643,6 


59.2 


9,0 


6.6 


39,9 


15.1 


-0,3 


-28 5 


40.7 


-63.6 


-106.2 


-147.8 


-125.9 


-153.9 


-163.3 


-148.0 


-133.7 


675.2 


721.2 


746,8 


725,2 


742.2 


750.4 


769.3 


750.1 


3.8 


3.3 


27 


25 


1.8 


3.6 


.7 


4,2 


2.670.6 


2,626.0 


2.971.6 


2,935.1 


2,976.5 


2,979.9 


2,993.0 


3.054.9 


2.470.6 


2,528 


2.602.0 


2,561.2 


2,625,8 


2.605.5 


2.595.4 


2.613.6 


It. 265 


11,617 


12.304 


12,193 


12,348 


12.324 


12.346 


12.579 


10,421 


10.563 


10,773 


10,723 


10.866 


10.776 


10.708 


10.762 


237.1 


239.3 


241.5 


240.9 


241,3 


24 1.9 


2425 


243.Q 


234.9 


237.0 


239.4 


238.5 


239.1 


239.6 


240.2 


240.7 




Annual 




1986 




1987 





1984 



121.4 

165.3 

105.0 

7.5 

3,110.2 
2.373.7 
9,58 
12.71 
1,750 
10.4 
1,48 
107.5 
66,5 
22.6 
10,4 
5,8 



t&BS 



123.8 

168.6 

107.2 

7 2 

3,314.5 
2,566.5 
7.46 
11.37 
1,742 
11.0 
1.50 
115.0 
71,8 
23.7 
11,1 
G.2 



1986 P 



May 



Feb 



Mar 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted 



125. 1 

179.2 

109,8 

7.0 

3,485.7 
2, 799. a 
5.96 
9.02 
1,805 
11.5 
1.54 
121.2 
73.8 
246 
12.1 
6.7 



124,2 

178.5 

109.2 

7.2 

3,461.3 
2,647.3 
6.12 
9.09 
848 
11.4 
1.57 
119.6 
73.5 
24.5 
11.9 
6.7 



127.2 

185.9 

111.4 
6.7 

3.597.2 
2.821.1 
5.59 
8.38 
1.636 
9.9 
1.49 
124.2 
76.9 
252 
13.1 
7,1 



127.3 

1B7.5 

111.4 

6.6 

3,609. 1 
2,624.3 
5.56 
636 
1,730 
101 
1.49 
124.6 
76.7 
25.2 
12.6 
7.2 



Apr 



127.2 

187.9 

111.8 

6,3 

3,622.1 
2,838,5 
576 
8.65 
1,665 
10.5 
1.50 
124.6 p 

76.6 p 
25.3 p 

13.7 p 
7.0 p 



May 



127,6 

189.3 

112.4 

6.3 

3,630.0 
2,839.9 
5,75 
9.33 
1.620 
9.8 

124.0 

77.2 

25.4 

12.8 

7. 1 



1/ Annual data as of December of the year listed, 2/ Private, Including farm. P ■ Orellminary. P. « revised. 
Information contact: James Malley (202) 796-1283. 
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Table 3-— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 



Average 
1970-7* 



Average 
1975-79 



19BQ 



1981 



1932 



1963 



1984 



19B5 



1986 P 



1987 F 



Total foreign 

Real GNP 

CPI 

txport earnings 
Developed less U.S. 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Central ly planned 

Real CMP 

Export earnings 
Latin Anver ICa 

Real GNP 

CPI 

txport earnings 
Africa A Middle East 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Asia 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 

P ■ prel Inlnary. F 
Information contact: 



Annual percent change 



5.5 
10.3 
27.5 

49 

33,9 

5.1 

19 4 



7 
23 
28 

8 

8 

49 



60 

13.0 

30.1 
' forecast. 
TlftOthy Baxter 



3 

14 
14. 

3. 
9 



3 
16. 

6. 
53. 
12 

6 

16. 
43. 

6. 

B 

19, 



14.9 



2,6 
16.7 
32.6 

2.3 
tO. 9 
17.0 



5.3 
61.3 
10,1 



1 
22 
38 

6 
16 
27 



1.6 
15.8 
-3.3 

1.3 

9.6 

-3,3 

3.1 
3.4 

0.7 

64.9 

4.8 

0.0 
19.7 
-7.0 

6.6 

14.1 
5.0 



1,7 
14.4 
-6.B 

1.1 

8,1 

-4,2 

2.7 
6.0 

-0.5 
73.6 
-9.7 



1 

13 
-IB 

3 

7, 
-0, 



2,0 
18.7 
-2.5 

1.9 

6.1 
-O.S 

3,4 

i : 

-2.7 
136.3 

-0.1 

0.1 

190 

-17.2 

6 6 

7,7 
3,5 



3.2 

31.3 
5,6 



3, 
5. 
6. 

3. 

1. 

3 

174. 
7. 



1.1 

5.9 
-9.1 

5.4 
9,5 
13 3 



3.0 

31.1 

1.4 

3.3 
4.7 
4.7 

2.9 

-5.1 

3,6 

179,2 

-6.0 

0.3 

5.3 

-9.4 

3,9 

5.4 

-1,7 



3,7 
11.7 
12,4 

2.4 

2.8 
19.4 

3,9 
1,9 

3,3 

90.9 

-14 8 

-1,1 
8,2 

-36,7 

4.9 

5.0 
7.4 



3.4 
25.5 
11.3 

2.3 
2 8 

tl.7 

3.5 
7,6 

1.0 

23S.5 

3.5 

0.1 

a.i 

13,0 

5. 1 

5.7 

10.7 



(202) 7B6-168B. 
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Table 4.— indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average 





Annual 




1986 
June 
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Fab 


1987 
Mar 
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1984 


1915 


1986 


June P 








1977' 
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142 


13B 


123 


131 


121 


122 


123 


125 


129 


131 


139 


130 


106 


103 


99 


99 


102 


102 


109 


112 


144 


133 


109 


98 


100 


102 


102 


103 


105 


96 


145 


132 


98 


110 


79 


78 


80 


84 


B2 


91 


14S 


172 


96 


110 


76 


74 


77 


79 


85 


B7 


108 


93 


.91 


97 


M 


79 


83 


37 


107 


1t9 


193 


153 


138 


143 


130 


131 


131 


130 


J 30 


130 


109 


fl4 


77 


78 


73 


72 


72 


T4 


78 


tl 


202 


101 


167 


172 


1G0 


175 
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166 


170 


199 


220 


132 


175 


180 


1GB 


182 


177 


H3 


178 
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138 


127 


129 
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149 
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153 


141 


137 


135 


133 


132 


123 
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151 


137 


160 


139 


132 


123 


157 


124 


114 


119 


136 


126 


133 


143 


174 


177 


146 


136 


138 


134 


142 


144 


142 


147 


148 


150 


1S1 


142 


145 
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150 
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1G5 


169 
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139 
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123 
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-- 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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-- 


-- 


117 


-- 


— 


138 


128 


127 


-- 


12G 


— 


— 


123 


-- 


" 


301 


301 


162 


-- 


15B 


~v 


-- 


164 


-j- 


-- 


147 


146 


144 


-■% 


146 


- — . 


-T 


145 


-- 





182 


193 


198 


-- 


196 


-- 


" 


210 


--'i 


" 


181 


17» 


174 


-- 


172 


.__ 


~- 


174 


-- 


-- 


IBO 


183 


tS4 


-- 


181 


— 


— 


16b 


— 


-- 


138 


I3fi 


136 


— 


136 


-* 





136 


-- 


~- 


157 


150 


150 


— 


14ft 


J'v 


-- 


I4B 


-- 


— 


257 


338 


213 


— 


207 


-- 


-- 


307 


— 





132 


133 


134 


— 


136 


— 


— 


136 


-- 





151 


(54 


160 


— *. 


J59 


— 


— 


159 


— 





162 


1S7 


151 


— 


149 


— 


" 


152 


— 





BG 


79 


77 


7G 


7G 


77 


77 


77 


80 


81 


650 


585 


560 


555 


552 


559 


560 


573 


S89 


600 


1.133 


1.120 


1.097 


1 


.091 


-- 


— 


1, 112 


— 


— 


57 


92 


51 


— 


51 


-- 


— 


93 


-- 


— 



Prtcas received 
Al 1 fern products 
All Crops 
Food grains 
Feed grains e hay 

Feed grains 
Cotton 
Tooacoo 

□11-bearlng crops 
Fruit, all 

FraSh narket 1/ 
Commercial vegetables 

Freeh nark at 
Potatoes I dry oeens 
Livestock t- producta 
Meat enlrtals 
Dairy products 
Poultry e eggs 
Prices Paid 
CoiiHtiadltlaa a services, 

ntersat, taxes. 6 wage rstes 
Production Itama 
Feed 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 

Fert lllier 

Agricultural rtnemlcaia 
Fuele * energy 
Farm § amor Supplies 
AutoS a trucks 

Trectore I self-propelled machinery 
Other necnlnery 
Building ♦ .fencing 
Farn aervtcee ft ce*h rent 
Interest payable per acre on farn reel estate dstit 
Taxes payee t* per acre on farn real estate 
Wage relea (seasonally sdjustedj 
Production 1ta*i. Interest, taxee, 6 veg* rstaa 

Ratio. Prices racalved ta prices paid 3/ 
Prices received ( tfllO-14-100) 
Prices paid, etc. (Parity Index) (1910-14-100) 
Parity ratio (1910-14-100) 2/ 

1/ Freeh narket for nondtrust fresh nsrket end Processing for citrus. 7/ Ratio of index of prices received for ill fare) prpducte to 
index of Prices Paid for eommodttlee and Servlcee, Intereal, taxae, and vege ratsa. Ratio dartvad using the moat recent prices paid 
Index. Prices paid data *111 be pubHehad 1n January, AprU, July, and October. P * pral inlnary . 9 - ravlieo. 

Information Contact: National Agricultural 5tat1atlCl Service (202) 447-5446* 
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Table 5,— Prices Received by Fanners, U.S, Average 



19B4 



Annual* 
1985 



1986 



1986 

June 



Jan 



Feb 



1987 
Mar Apr 



May R June P 



3. 
8. 
3 
4 
75, 
7 



46 

32 
05 
60 
38 
02 



65.6 

5.69 

tl.00 

25.60 

11.70 

18.70 

15.5 

300.00 

5.95 

2,68 



57.56 

60.23 

47,61 

60.33 

13.46 

12.49 

33.7 

70.3 

46.6 

79.5 



3 
7 
2 
3 
69 
5 
56 
3 

10 

24 

9 

17 

t7 

349 

7 

4 



.20 

.85 

.49 

.97 

.93 

.42 

. 1 

.92 

,90 

,10 

,97 

,60 

.3 

.00 

.41 

,01 



271 

5.04 
1.96 

3.11 

ei ao 



5 
54 

4 



00 

7 

94 



53,96 

62,40 

43.88 

68.07 

12. 75 

11,72 

30, 1 

57.4 

47,2 

63.3 



11.90 

25.10 

980 

19,00 

NA 

393.00 

4.18 

4 21 



52.84 

60.89 

SO. 10 

69. 10 

12.50 

11,46 

34.5 

60.3 

44.4 

66.8 



2,47 

4.04 

2.32 

3.43 

61.50 

5.19 

58.5 

4.75 

9.79 

19.50 

10.70 

17.30 

21.1 

751.00 

4.27 

5.98 



50. 10 

58. 10 

52.60 

74,00 

11.90 

tl.00 

35.4 

50,8 

45.9 

75.5 



2,58 
3,80 
1.42 

2,36 



58 
4 

47 
4 



.10 
.69 
,7 
.91 



Crops 

All uneat (f/ftJ> 

Rica* rough ($/cwt) 

Corn U/bu> 

Sorflhun U/cwt} 

All hay, Dated U/ton) 

Soybeane (f/bu) 

Cotton, Upland {cts/lb) 

Potatoes (f/ctft) 

Lettuce U/cwt) 

Tomatoea (f/cwt) 

Onions (S/cut) 

Dry edible beens {*/cwt) 

Apples for fre&n uae (cts/lb) 

Pears for frean use (t/ton) 

Oranges, alt uses (t/bOx) 1/ 

Grapefruit, all uses (f/box) 1/ 

L IvestoCk 
Beef cattle U/cut) 
Calves U/cwt) 
Hogs ($/cwt} 
Lambs U/cwt> 
All mm, sold to plants U/cwt) 

Milk, manuf, grade U/cwt} 
Broilere (cts/lb) 
Eggs (cte/doz) 2/ 
Turkeys (cte/1b) 
Wool (cts/1b) 3/ 

1/ Equivalent on-tree returns, 2/ Average of all sggs sold by producers Including hatching egga aod eggs sold at 
retail, 3/ Average local market Price, excluding Incentive payments, -Calendar year averages, except for potatoes 
edibtebeans, apples, orangea, and grapefruit, which are crop years. P » preliminary. R * revised 

Information contact ■ National Agricultural Statistics Service {202) 447-5446, 



2.53 

3,61 

1,47 

2.37 

55.40 

4.89 

51.0 

4. 82 

14.80 

28.30 

16.90 

22.00 

17,9 

376.00 

4.24 

4.50 



56.40 

66.40 

47 20 

76.60 

13,30 

12.00 

31, 1 

5S.3 

34,9 

57,0 



9,05 

25.80 

16.70 

20.30 

19.5 

407.00 

4.75 

4.55 



58. BO 
70.60 
4B.20 
76.00 
12.90 
11.60 
30. 1 
58,3 
35.3 

59, G 



2.58 
3,68 
1,47 
2.45 

57,90 
4,73 
50.0 

5.28 

15.30 

32. 10 

19.40 

19. 10 

19.6 

403.00 

4,79 

4.76 



59.30 

72,50 

47,40 

80.80 

12,50 

11,30 

29,1 

54.4 

37.6 

71.0 



2.62 

3,64 

152 

2,58 

62.90 

4,90 

52.6 

5.91 

9.22 

26.90 

26,30 

17.80 

19.4 

355.00 

4,94 

5.21 



62.60 

75, 10 

50.80 

86. 10 

12,30 

11 + 20 

29.6 

55.6 

36.5 

96.8 



2,66 

3,74 

1.66 

2.69 

73,30 

5,20 

64,6 

7.45 

8.54 

28.30 

23.10 

18.00 

21.4 

339.00 

5.26 

4.41 



63.00 
77.30 
54.40 
90. 10 
12.00 
11.00 
30,0 
50 + 1 
35,0 
111.0 



2.44 

3. €6 
1.72 

2.81 

63,20 

5.45 

72,2 

7.53 

8.69 

33.50 

15.90 

19.40 

25,7 

630.00 

6.22 

5 OB 



63,00 

78. 10 

59,70 

87.70 

11.80 

10,90 

27,6 

50.9 

34.5 

94 9 



dry 
NA * not aval labia . 



lucer and C< 



Price* 



Table 6- -Consumer Price Index for AH Urban Consumers, US. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Consumer price index, all Items 
Conaumer price inde*, leee fotid 
All food 

Food away from home 
Food et noma 
Heate 2/ 
Beef a veal 
Pork 
Poultry 
Flah 
Eggs 

Dairy Products 3/ 
Fate * one 4/ 
Freeh fruit 
Processes fruit 5/ 
Freer* vegetables 
Pot»to*e 

Proceseed vegetables 5/ 
Cereele & befcery Producte 5/ 
Suger a sueete 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
ftppartl commodities less footwear 
Footwssr 

Tooacco ft smoking products 
Severagea, alcohol ic 



Annual 
1986 

328.4 

328 6 
319.7 
360.1 
305.3 
273.9 
371.4 
273,8 
232.7 
443.2 
tB6,3 
258,4 
287 8 
369.3 
163.3 
330,3 
307.3 
147.4 
325. a 
411.1 
478,2 
188,8 
211.2 
351.0 
239.7 



1986 



1987 1/ 



Hay 

326.3 
326,7 
317.0 
358.8 
302, 1 
262.1 
264,8 
250,0 
218,7 
437.1 
173.7 
257. t 
2B7.2 
385 5 
163.5 
343.7 
279.6 
147.4 
323. B 
411 2 
481. 9 
1B7.2 
711 5 
346.5 
239.4 



Oct 

330.5 
330.2 
323,7 
364.0 
303.3 
283.9 
273. B 
298.0 
247.8 
451.6 
186.2 
260.0 
284.6 
375.1 
162,0 
32B.8 
323.4 
146,2 
328.4 
413,4 
477,5 
194,6 
215,1 
357,2 
240.6 



Mov 

330.8 
330.4 
324,6 

365.8 
309,9 
285,4 
277.6 
295,6 
245.2 
449.7 
195. B 
261.2 
285,4 
360,6 
162.0 
338,9 
325.7 
146.5 
328,5 
412.4 
476.9 
194.4 
215 1 
357.3 
2*0.5 



Oec Jan 
1967-100 



331 I 

3306 
325,2 
367. 1 
3102 
286.3 
279.5 
294.2 
241 9 
457.6 
198.6 
262.2 
286,0 
355.8 
163 1 
342,5 
332,0 
147,4 
329.5 
411.8 
470,2 
191,7 
214.0 
357,6 
240.8 



333 1 
332 2 
328.9 

368.6 
315,2 
288 6 

282.9 
294.0 
238.4 
478.0 
193.2 
263.3 
293.2 
3B9. 1 
165,7 
356.3 
340. t 
150,2 
331,5 
415 B 
482.6 
1B7 + 7 
209.9 
364.9 
242.5 



Feb 

334.4 
333.6 

330.1 
369,6 
316,6 
285,3 
280,7 
289. B 
237,0 
479,9 
187,4 
264.7 
290.3 
406.7 
166.3 
377.7 
357.0 
14B. 5 
332,7 
415.8 
4B1,9 
189.0 
211,0 
368 3 
243.2 



Mar 

335.9 
335.4 

330 
370,9 
315,8 
286,4 
282 ♦ 7 
287,2 
234,1 
4B7,4 
180.0 
263.7 
294.6 
403.9 
167.5 
364.7 
355.3 
152.1 
333.2 
417,2 
475.4 
196, 1 
216 5 
369.6 
243.6 



Apr 

337,7 
337,3 
331,0 
371 5 
316,9 
286. 9 
285.8 
284.4 
231,1 
48B.7 
174.6 
263.2 

29t,e 

417,8 
168. 4 
379.4 
371,4 

150,6 
335.6 
417.4 
469.8 
199.8 
219,2 
370,4 
244,3 



1/ Beginning January 1987 the CPIa are calculated uaing I9B2-84 expenditure patterns and updated population weights, 
d series ware oased on 1972-73 expenditure patterna. 2/ Beef, vaaT, lamb. Pork, and proceeaad meat, 3/ Includes 
4/ Excludes butter. 5/ December 1977-100. 



Hay 

33B.7 
338,3 
332.5 

372,3 
318. B 
291. B 
292.6 
289.4 
230.5 
486.6 
169,5 
264,3 
293,3 
431.8 
170 + 5 
379,0 
406.1 
151,2 
336,5 
417,7 
467.9 
202. 1 
220 ♦ 8 
370.9 
245.0 

The 



01 
butter 



Information contact: Ralph Pariett (202) 786-1870. 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 





1934 


annual 




1936 






19B7 








1985 


19B6 P 


May 


Dec 


Jan R 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 












19G7* 


100 










F intsned goods 1/ 


291, 1 


293.7 


2B9.6 


288.9 


290.4 


291.3 


393.3 


292,3 


295.0 


296,3 


Con Suns r f oods 


273 3 


271.2 


278.0 


274. B 


282. 9 


2B0,1 


279.6 


230.4 


2B3.3 


286.7 


Frssn fruit 


253.0 


256.1 


262. 1 


270.9 


272,1 


256.5 


260.0 


266.9 


250.3 


251 , 1 


Frssn 4 dried vegetables 


278. 3 


245, 1 


241.1 


256.6 


251.9 


225.7 


219.2 


260.0 


258.5 


2522 


Dried fruit 


386,6 


363.5 


377.4 


371.6 


385.0 


383.6 


384,8 


3B4 9 


384,9 


384.9 


Canned fruit ft Juice 


312,4 


323.1 


315, 1 


315.2 


320,9 


322,5 


321,6 


324.7 


321.4 


324.5 


Frozen fruit S Juice 


351.0 


362.3 


314.8 


308.7 


326.7 


335.9 


333.3 


335.5 


341.3 


341.7 


Fresh vig, ead* potatoes 


219,1 


205.9 


204.0 


238.7 


306.1 


174.9 


167. 1 


213.2 


209.3 


193. B 


Canned veg, and Julcas 


352. E 


24E.9 


245.1 


244.6 


247.2 


247,1 


247. B 


256.8 


256.4 


251 ,3 


Frozen vegetables 


391.0 


29H.4 


298.5 


298,9 


298,8 


300.2 


300,4 


300.6 


302,6 


302.3 


Potatoes 


397.7 


304.3 


312.6 


259.6 


350.5 


369.6 


359.5 


362.1 


366.1 


413, 1 


Eggs 


210.3 


1T1.0 


177.9 


162.1 


194,0 


176.9 


175,6 


160.3 


161.0 


150.9 


Bakery products 


299,1 


313.7 


321.3 


320.4 


321.0 


321.9 


320,7 


322.0 


321,3 


323 2 


Meats 


236. B 


227.9 


235.2 


225.5 


244,0 


233.4 


237.0 


234 4 


250.6 


265.0 


Beef 6 veal 


237. 1 


221 3 


216.0 


213.6 


219.7 


216,9 


222.7 


224.0 


240,0 


251.4 


Pork 


226. a 


223.8 


250.9 


229,8 


262.9 


250.4 


236,3 


228.2 


254 


279.3 


Processed poultry 


206.0 


197.3 


207.8 


192.5 


204.9 


197,0 


189. 5 


187.4 


183.3 


192,9 


Fish 


476.0 


4B4.2 


530.4 


513.5 


559.3 


589.1 


632.9 


610 B 


581.7 


640.0 


Dairy products 


251.7 


249.4 


24B.8 


246.9 


254, 1 


253,5 


252.8 


252.6 


252.5 


250.7 


Processed fruits S vegetables 


294.3 


296.3 


287.9 


286.3 


292.5 


294.4 


294.4 


298. 5 


298.7 


297,5 


Shortening 4 cooking oils 


311.6 


290.6 


243.4 


242. B 


336.2 


239.6 


2406 


23B.7 


239.7 


244.8 


Consumer finished goods less foods 


294.1 


297.3 


283.4 


2B4.0 


2BO.B 


284.4 


286.0 


285.7 


2BB.9 


269,6 


Beverages, alcohol tc 


209,8 


213,0 


217.3 


231.5 


318.0 


217.1 


218.4 


218.6 


220.5 


219.5 


Soft drinks 


340.2 


343.6 


349.7 


351.3 


351.1 


352.1 


354,4 


356.3 


357.9 


356 7 


Apperel 


20t,3 


204. 1 


206.5 


206.8 


207.4 


207.9 


207,4 


208.6 


208.9 


209.0 


Footwear 


251.7 


256.7 


361.8 


261.7 


264,0 


264.6 


263. B 


265.5 


264.9 


266.5 


Tobacco producte 


398,4 


428.1 


460,4 


451.7 


469,2 


4B7.1 


487.5 


4B7 5 


487. 5 


487. 5 


Intermediate materials 2/ 


3200 


318.7 


307.6 


306.7 


305.0 


307.0 


308,9 


309.4 


310.9 


312.7 


Materiele for food manufacturing 


271,1 


25B.B 


250.9 


24B.7 


253.2 


251.1 


250.6 


250.0 


255.3 


261,5 


Flour 


IBS. 2 


183. 


173,4 


IBB. 6 


165,0 


165.2 


166 e 


169.1 


171,1 


177*4 


Ref Ined Sugar 3/ 


173,5 


165.6 


166.4 


165.1 


169.4 


16B.6 


169.1 


169.3 


171,3 


170 B 


Crude vegetable oils 


262,2 


219.6 


135,8 


142,6 


122.4 


127.4 


129.9 


131.3 


129. 1 


144.6 


Crude matsrlels 4/ 


330,8 


306. 1 


3B0.O 


279,4 


277.0 


284.2 


2BB.B 


2B7.7 


295,5 


304,7 


Foodstuffs S feedstuffs 


259.5 


235.0 


230.6 


239.9 


233,5 


227,6 


229,2 


229.1 


239.4 


251.3 


Fruits 1 vegetables 5/ 


2TB 1 


260.5 


261,2 


274.3 


272. 1 


249.7 


247,6 


274.3 


265.8 


262.4 


Grains 


239,7 


202,8 


167,2 


199,6 


149.7 


140 9 


140.6 


142,3 


149 8 


166, 1 


Livestock 


251, B 


229 9 


336,1 


229,2 


246.4 


240,0 


245.3 


245,9 


267,1 


2B0.5 


Poultry, 1 ive 


240.6 


226.2 


24B.B 


218.3 


219.7 


212,3 


199 B 


199.5 


202.0 


216,4 


Fibers, plant ft animal 


228 4 


197. B 


179.3 


215.5 


176,7 


192,3 


IBB. 9 


182.4 


199.6 


220, E 


FTuid milk 


2TB. 3 


264.6 


256.9 


249.2 


271.4 


271.5 


267.4 


260.5 


256, 1 


252 5 


Oilseeds 


253.3 


202.7 


196.2 


201.0 


196.4 


202,2 


201.5 


199. B 


206.7 


223.5 


Tobacco, leaf 


274,6 


274.1 


243,0 


248.4 


230.8 


229 1 


330 a 


230.8 


229, 1 


229. 1 


Sugar, raw cane 


312,0 


291.3 


292.2 


2BB,B 


294.5 


299,7 


304. a 


305,9 


307. 1 


30B.1 


AT 1 commodities 


310.3 


308. 7 


299.8 


299.2 


298.5 


300.9 


302.7 


302.8 


305. 1 


307.3 


Industrial commodities 


322.6 


323, B 


312.1 


311,6 


309. B 


313,5 


315.7 


315.8 


317,4 


318.6 


All foods 6/ 


269.3 


264,5 


268.4 


265.4 


273.0 


269.9 


269.7 


270.3 


273.3 


277.7 


Farm products ft 






















Processed foods a feeds 


262.4 


250.5 


252.0 


250.8 


254.7 


251.6 


251.9 


251.9 


257,0 


263,6 


Fern products 


255.8 


230.5 


224.7 


227.0 


227,4 


220. B 


221 2 


222.7 


231.3 


24 t. 1 


Processed foods ft Feeds 6/ 


265.0 


260.4 


265. 1 


262.3 


268.2 


266.8 


267.1 


266,4 


269,8 


274.7 


Cereal ft bakery products 


270.5 


279,9 


281. B 


363 1 


279,4 


279.6 


280.1 


281 5 


282.0 


284.2 


Sugar ft confectionery 


301.2 


291.0 


295.7 


294.0 


299,7 


29B.B 


297. 1 


29B.7 


300.3 


301,2 


Beverages 


273.1 


276.6 


294.3 


297.8 


292,4 


2S9.3 


2B9.5 


289.5 


291.2 


290,3 



1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer, 2/ Cornmod1t1#B requiring further processing to become finished 
goods. 3/ All types and Sizes of refined sugar. (Die. 1977*100), 4/ Products entering market for the First time which 
have not been manufactured at that point, 5/ Fresh and dried, 6/ Includes all raw. Intermediate, and processed foods 
(excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverage*, and manufsctured animal feede) (1977-100). fl » revised, P " preliminary, 

Information contact: Bureau of Labor Statiatlcs (202) 523-1913. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8. -Farm-Retail Price Spreads 





Annual 






I9B6 






1987 






1963 


1994 


1385 


19BG 


Kay 


D*c 


dan 


Fab 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


263. 7 


279. 3 


292.6 


29ft. 7 


294.9 


394.9 


29B.3 


299,1 


298.9 


399.9 


302.7 


242.3 


355.4 


237.2 


234.1 


234*4 


24 1.3 


232,0 


334,3 


236.5 


240.1 


347.3 


284,3 


293.3 


309.3 


330.1 


319.9 


326.5 


337.3 


337.3 


335,5 


334,9 


335.3 


33,4 


33,9 


31,1 


30.0 


39.2 


30.3 


28.8 


29.0 


29.3 


29.7 


30.2 


267,2 


269,1 


265.5 


373,9 


262.1 


296.3 


2B0 3 


2B9.3 


286.1 


285.5 


291.5 


335.1 


341,5 


231. ft 


229,1 


2tO,0 


340,0 


333, B 


331.2 


232.4 


245,2 


260.5 


304.0 


399.1 


316.6 


326,3 


323,2 


340,5 


363,9 


34B.6 


349.0 


333,6 


337.B 


47. e 


4ft, 6 


45.1 


45. 1 


43.3 


45,3 


4t 9 


43.7 


43,9 


46,3 


48.3 


250.0 


293.3 


3SB.0 


25ft. 4 


257.1 


362,3 


363.3 


264.3 


263.3 


363,0 


263,7 


2*3.1 


35B.9 


249.3 


341.9 


336.9 


254,4 


353.0 


353,3 


245.5 


341,8 


340 4 


239.3 


24ft. 3 


266.9 


373.3 


274,9 


?69*0 


373 


274, ft 


37ft, 7 


791.6 


294*2 


43.0 


47. B 


45.0 


43.7 


43.1 


45*4 


44.9 


44,6 


43,6 


43.0 


43,6 


197 .5 


21B.S 


316.4 


233.7 


31ft, 7 


241.9 


338.3 


237.0 


234,1 


330.7 


330.4 


213.0 


349.3 


334,9 


259.4 


339.2 


230.4 


221.7 


316.7 


314.6 


215. ft 


216.0 


182.4 


169,1 


199.4 


310.9 


200,6 


255.0 


254.4 


256.6 


253 


245.3 


344,3 


53,1 


56.3 


53.4 


94,0 


SI. 5 


46.4 


45.0 


45.0 


45.1 


46.0 


46. 1 


1ST 1 


209.0 


174.3 


196,3 


1737 


t9B.fi 


193.5 


187. 2 


1B0.3 


175.0 


169.9 


206. 1 


230.3 


179,9 


192.7 


179.0 


20ft. ft 


184.4 


179.2 


164,9 


166 7 


143.7 


159.5 


179.2 


16T.6 


177,1 


171.8 


193,9 


206.5 


196,8 


202.6 


187 


207 ft 


65.1 


€5.1 


60 7 


61.1 


59,5 


62.1 


56 3 


56,6 


54.0 


96,3 


50.0 


292,9 


305.3 


317.0 


325.9 


323,9 


329.9 


331.3 


333,3 


332,9 


335.0 


336. 6 


186.6 


192.0 


175.9 


142.3 


156.0 


127.0 


123 4 


130,4 


131.5 


131*0 


135.3 


314.0 


32B.7 


346.2 


363,7 


359.5 


371,4 


373.2 


374*1 


374,6 


377.3 


377,1 


lit 


10, ft 


fl.5 


7.9 


ft. 3 


6.6 


67 


6.7 


6.8 


6,7 


6.9 


303 6 


345.3 


303.5 


390.1 


400.5 


379*9 


4t3.2 


437.1 


429,3 


442.1 


464.4 


230.6 


315. I 


302.7 


295.3 


26ft, 4 


309.9 


203.0 


304.6 


262,5 


257.3 


297.9 


340. 9 


399.9 


419, ft 


437.1 


499.9 


411,3 


470 2 


4B3.0 


495. 1 


925. 1 


539,2 


22. B 


2ft, 3 


24.4 


32.7 


20. ft 


25.3 


31.3 


22.1 


20 4 


10,0 


19.9 


299.3 


331.9 


317.5 


330,3 


343 7 


343,9 


359.4 


314.4 


363.6 


376 


376.0 


367.4 


399.7 


256.7 


347.9 


299 3 


240. ft 


310.9 


266.9 


299.9 


301.5 


293,4 


314.3 


347,4 


346. 1 


369,3 


364.6 


390,3 


376,3 


425.0 


394. 1 


414,0 


414.8 


20. 6 


26,9 


35.9 


24.0 


17.8 


37,0 


29.0 


32, ft 


26,3 


25.5 


25,0 


299, a 


306.1 


314. t 


309,1 


309,3 


306.8 


314.4 


313,0 


317,9 


317.0 


319,0* 


300. S 


343.5 


37ft. 5 


326,3 


349.9 


344 3 


396.7 


363,4 


369,5 


365.6 


366.3 


286,2 


297.9 


399.9 


305,3 


306.9 


300,9 


304.6 


301, ft 


306,5 


306.9 


309.S 


IB. 9 


20.3 


21, ft 


19.1 


19.7 


20*3 


20.7 


31.0 


21.1 


20.9 


20.9 


263, 1 


38ft 


294,4 


267.8 


297.2 


286.0 


393.4 


289.9 


393*9 


291.4 


292.9 


391,0 


324, B 


371.3 


499. t 


2U.3 


194 1 


139*9 


189.0 


193.5 


tBft,1 


201*9 


267. ft 


373, ft 


303,3 


331.9 


316,4 


335.2 


329. B 


339.7 


337.9 


331,3 


337. B 


26.4 


31.3 


35,6 


19,4 


30,4 


IT. 9 


19. B 


161 


19.2 


17.9 


19.2 




Annual 






986 






1987 






1913 


19B4 


1BBS 


1996 


«*y 


Cat 


Jan 


Fao 


«ar 


Apr 


May 


23ft, 1 


239.6 


232.6 


230.7 


226.8 


234. ft 


236,6 


233.6 


233,6 


236,8 


243.4 


145.4 


147.6 


135.2 


133.1 


129,7 


136,3 


134,0 


137. S 


139,5 


150 9 


159,9 


136,3 


1*0,0 


126,9 


124.4 


120.4 


129,3 


129,7 


131,7 


133,4 


143.7 


190.8 


101,9 


99,6 


105, ft 


106,3 


106.4 


106.5 


110.9 


T0I,9 


100.2 


931 


93.9 


93.7 
3,2 


92.0 
7.6 


97.4 
B,4 


97.6 
9.7 


97.1 
9.3 


9ft. 5 

8*0 


102.6 
9.3 


96.4 
5,8 


94,1 

6,1 


85,9 
7,2 


83,5 

9.0 


97 


5B 


59 


ft4 


53 


55 


93 


56 


97 


61 


62 


169. B 


162.0 


163,0 


I7B.4 


162,3 


191,3 


198.1 


195*6 


1B1.3 


178,9 


163 7 


109,9 


no.i 


101.1 


M0.9 


102, ft 


113,9 


109.4 


103 8 


102.2 


108,4 


117.0 


76,3 


77.4 


71.4 


92.4 


76.6 


Bt,4 


79,7 


77.0 


76.9 


83.7 


99,3 


933 


04,6 


90.6 


96,0 


85.7 


109,9 


112,4 


107.8 


104.5 


963 


94 4 


60.9 


51,9 


60.0 


67.5 


S9,5 


77,8 


82.7 


B..B 


79. ! 


70.9 


66.7 


32.4 


32.7 


39.7 


39.5 


26.2 


32.1 


39.7 


36.0 


25.4 


25.7 


27.7 


49 


4B 


44 


46 


47 


43 


40 


42 


42 


46 


49 



Marfcit Oartat 1/ 

Ratall Colt (1967*100J 

Fam valua (1967-100) 

Farn-ratall tPraad (1967*100) 

Far* rtlua/ratall cost (ft) 
Maat product! 

Entail cut (4967*100) 

Fara wttlui (196T-100) 

F»nt~raU11 icrtad (1967*100) 

Par* vilua/ntill coat Ift) 
Dairy product* 

natall coat (1967-100) 

Fara VtlUi (1967-100) 

Ftf-Bj-ratall sprfcad (1967-100) 

fern v*1ut7r*tatl coat (%) 
Poultry 

netet! coat (1967-100} 

Farm vbI'jO (1967-100) 

Fern-retail »preed ( 1967" 100) 

Far* value/retail coat Ift) 
Egai 

Ratall coat (1967-100) 

Far* valv* (1967-100) 

Feri»-r«tet1 ipraed (1967-100) 

Far* valua/ratell coat (ft) 
Carael 9 Canary prOOUcte 

Ratall coat 1 1967-100) 

Far™ vdlua (1967-tOO) 

Far* retail adraad (1967-100) 

Fara vitui/rttill coat Ift) 
Fraah frulta 

ttatall coat ( 1967-100) 

Fern veil* ( 1967*100) 

Fern-retell ipread ( 1967-100) 

fern valuo/ratalt coat (ft) 
Fraah vaoetaolaa 

Ratall COita (1997-100) 

Far* VRlue (l967-100l 

Fant-retell iPreed (196T-100) 

Far™ velue/reUII cost (ft) 
Proceued frulta 9 va^a teolea 

Patall coat ( 1967- »00> 

Far* valua |ii67-lOO) 

Far*T«tel1 apraed (1967-100) 

Farn vefut7r«tel1 coati (ft) 
Fit* 9 Otto 

aatill coat (1967-100) 

lira V |lua (1967-100) 

far* ratal! spraed (1967-10O) 

Fern value/retail coat (ft) 



Baaf. Choice 

Rata 11 prlca 1/ (cta/lb) 
Kat oertaae value 3/ (eta) 
Mat Fara value 4/ (cti) 
Fam-retall apreed (eta) 

CarCeea-retell ad-aed 5/ (cti) 

Fara-carcaaa aPraad 6/ (cti) 
Fara *a1u*7ratel1 price (ft) 
Pork 

Retell prlca 2/ (da/lb) 
iholaaala value V (eta) 
Net fara value 4/ (cti) 
Fara -rat a 11 eprted (eta) 

tfho I eie I e*retoM tpreed 5/ (eta) 

Farit-tftW.aiala aPraad 6/ (eta) 
Farn velua/reUMI price (ft) 

1/ Rata 11 coat a ara Oooed on 1ntfe*aa of retail Prlcaa for OOMtlnlly produced farn fooda '«*■ th* CPl-li prtl lehed monthly by 
th« auraau of Leopr Stetletlca* th* Fan valua la th* peywnt to former! for quantity Ol fara Product equivalent 10 rata II unit, 
laaa allowance For byproduct* Far™ valuaa ara baaed en prlcaf at Flret point of aala and My includa -abating cnaroaa aucn aa 
aradlno and pdCfclno. for eo-a cdMdltlea. Th* far. r*UM apraad* th* difference D«t»o*« th* retell prlc* end th* far* rtlu*. 
rapraaanta tneroee for aaeo«?1ing. Procaaainft, iranaportlna* and dlalrlfcutlnft tn«aa fooda* 2/ Eltlattad u^lfttitfO avaraoa Orlca of 
rat.il cut! fro- pork and choic* yiald srada 3 b«*f carcaaiaa, ftatall cut Prlcaa frc- 9L5. V **lu* of carcaaa Quantity (oaaf 
and atwiaaala Cuta (port) •0Uiv*1«r>t to 1 lb* of ratall tutaf t>aaf adjuatad for valua Of fat and t>ona dyprw^cti, 4/ Mrhat ^alua 
to Producar for quantity of >l*a »flia«1 •OUUaTant to 1 lb. Of ratall cut! *»mja V*-.ua of Oyproducta, 9/ flapraaanta charjaa for 
rataHtng and oth«r wKatinQ. aarv1c*a aucn aa faDrlcattng- vrwlaaallng. »nd U-Ctty tranioortet ion. 6/ Repraaanta cnaroai frtda 
for TWaatoca aarhatlng. Procaaatng, and tranaportat ion to city wnara conaunad, 

htota Annual hit tor leal date on far»-ratall prlca apraada My Da found in Food Conau«ptton, Prlca* and Empandltyraa, Stat lit teal 
BuHatln 736, ER5, USD*. 



InforiMtlon contacta: Danla Ounnan (102) 766-1870: fldn Ouitafaon (*02> 786-1930* 



** 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 

(See the June 1987 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870 
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Table 10. 


-US, Meat Supply 


SUse 






























Mili- 




Ctvl l 1an 










Pro- 
duc- 










tary 




consumption 


Primary 
















con- 












Beg. 


tion 


Im- 


Total 


Ex- 


Ship- 


sump- 


E nd 1 ng 




Per 


market 


Item 


fltocka 


1/ 


ports 


supply 


port a 


ments 


tion 


stocks 


Total 


CapUe 3/ 


price 3/ 














Minion 


oounda 4/ 








Pounds 




Beef; 


























t9B4 




335 


33,598 


1,833 


35,746 


339 


47 


113 


358 


34,900 


7B.5 


65.34 


19B3 




358 


33.739 


3,071 


36.157 


338 


51 


115 


317 


35,346 


79.1 


5B.37 


1986 




317 


34,371 


3, 139 


36.8t7 


531 


52 


110 


311 


25,823 


79.8 


57.75 


1987 F 




311 


33,363 


3.165 


35.739 


535 


60 


110 


335 


34,719 


75.7 


63-36 


Pork: 


























1984 




301 


14,312 


954 


16,067 


164 


147 


86 


374 


15.396 


61.8 


48.86 


t985 




374 


14,307 


1, 138 


16,509 


138 


131 


70 


229 


15.651 


63,1 


44,77 


13B6 




339 


14.063 


1.133 


15,414 


86 


133 


73 


197 


14,937 


58,6 


51.19 


1987 F 




197 


14.305 


1, 100 


15,603 


100 


140 


BO 


235 


15.057 


58.6 


49-53 


Veal: 


























19&4 




9 


495 


34 


528 


6 


1 


4 


14 


503 


1.8 


30,24 


1S85 




14 


515 


20 


549 


4 


t 


7 


11 


536 


1.8 


62,43 


1936 




It 


534 


27 


533 


5 


1 


6 


7 


543 


1.9 


30.89 


1987 F 




7 


454 


35 


4B6 


5 


I 


7 


7 


466 


4.6 


73-76 


Lamb and mutton: 
























1984 




It 


379 


20 


410 


2- 


3 





7 


398 


1 5 


E3.18 


1985 




7 


358 


36 


401 


■1. 


3 





13 


335 


t.4 


38.61 


1986 




13 


323 


41 


393 


1 


3 





13 


37E 


1.4 


39. 4E 


1987 F 




13 


316 


43 


371 


3 


1 





8 


360 


1.3 


79-B3 


Total red 


meat: 
























1934 




646 


39,384 


3,931 


43,751 


501 


196 


203 


653 


41, 197 


143,6 


Ni 


193S 




653 


39.408 


3,255 


43,316 


461 


185 


193 


570 


4 1 . 908 


144,5 


NA 


1986 




570 


39,296 


3.319 


43,185 


613 


187 


139 


527 


41,670 


141.7 


Nt 


1937 F 




537 


38,338 


3.333 


43.198 


633 


202 


197 


565 


40,603 


137.2 


NA 


BrollerS; 


























1984 




31 


13,016 





13.038 


407 


145 


34 


30 


13.433 


53.9 


55,6 


1985 




30 


t3,763 





13.781 


417 


143 


34 


37 


13.131 


55.5 


50,8 


19B6 




27 


14.316 





14,343 


566 


149 


35 


24 


13.568 


56,7 


56,9 


1987 F 




34 


15,534 





15,548 


750 


144 


35 


25 


14,594 


60,4 


45-49 


Mature cht 


Ckarr: 
























1984 




92 


672 





763 


26 


3 


3 


119 


614 


3.6 


NA 


1985 




MB 


633 





755 


31 


1 


3 


t44 


5B7 


25 


UA 


19B6 




144 


639 


0, 


773 


16 


'3 


3 


163 


5B9 


3.5 


NA 


1987 "F 




163 


643 





B06 


35 


4 


3 


130 


645 


3,7 


NA 


Turkeys: 


























1984 




163 


3,685 





3,847 


37 


7 


13 


♦ 25 


3.676 


11.4 


74.4 


19B5 




135 


3.943 





3,067 


37 


7 


13 


150 


3.970 


13. 1 


75,5 


19B6 




150 


3.371 





3,433 


37 


4 


10 


173 


3,302 


13.4 


72,3 


1987 F 




173 


3.825 





4,003 


35 


3 


ie 


300 


3.659 


15.1 


55-59 


Total poultry: 
























1984 




375 


16,373 





16,648 


460 


153 


49 


264 


15.722 


66.9 


NA 


1985 




264 


17.340 





17.604 


465 


151 


49 


331 


16.619^ 


70 1 


NA 


1986 




331 


19.316 





18.537 


609 


156 


47 


365 


17.359 


73.5 


Ni 


1987 F 




365 


19,992 





20,359 


800 


151 


54 


455 


18,898 


78.2 


NA 


Red meat * 


poultry: 
























1934 




931 


55.657 


3.831 


59,399 


961 


351 


251 


917 


56.919 


3*0.5 


NA 


♦ 985 




917 


56,748 


3.355 


60,920 


936 


336 


341 


891 


58.536 


314.6 


NA 


1986 




391 


57.513 


3,319 


61,733 


1.333 


343 


236 


833 


59.029 


314.3 


NA 


1987 F 




393 


58,330 


3,333 


62,555 


1,432 


353 


351 


1,020 


59.500 


315,3 


NA 



1/ Total Including farm production for red meats and federal ly Inspected plus non-federal ly Inspected for poultry. 3/ ftetaM 
yelgnt basis. 3/ OolKra Per Cvt for red meat; C&nts per pound for poultry, Beef- Choice ateerS, Oris ha 900- 1 . 100 lbs,; pork: 
berrotfa and gllta. 7 merketa; veal : farm Price of Calves; lamb and mutton: Choice slaughter lambs, San Angela; broilers: 
tfholeiala 12-clty average? turkayi uholesala NY 8-16 lb. young hen&> 4/ Carcass yetght for rftcl meats and certified 
ready* to-cook for poultry. 
NA ■ not available, F » forecast. 

Information contact: flan Gustsfsan, laiand Southard, or Mark Weimar (303) 736-1330. 



AiuiQU* WW 



49? 



Table 11. -U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



1982 

t9S3 
1984 
1985 
1966 
19B7 



flag. 
Stocks 



17.5 
20.3 

11.1 
10 7 
10.4 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 



5,801.0 
5,659.2 
5.708,2 
5,688.4 
5,715.0 
5,806.7 



In- 
portt 



2.5 
23.4 
32.0 
12.7 
13.7 
11.6 



Total 

•upply 



Ex- 
ports 



Ship- 
ments 



mtlion dojan 



5,821.8 
5.703.0 
5.749.5 
5.712.2 
5.739.4 
5.020.7 



158.2 
85.8 
58.2 
70,6 

101,6 
00,6 



26.7 
26.6 
27.0 

30.3 
20.0 
24.0 



uni- 
tary 

us a 



22.4 
25.1 
17.6 

20.2 
17.5 
20.0 



Hatch- 
ing 
uSS 



505. 6 
500.0 
529.7 
540. 1 
565.9 
592,5 



Ending 
stocks 



20.3 

9.3 

11.1 

10.7 
10,4 
10,0 



* Cartoned Grade * large agga In hit* York. F » forscsst. 
Information contact: Hark USlmar (202) 786-1830. 



Table 12.-U.S, Milk Supply & Use 1 



civtlien 
consumpt ion 



Total 



Par 
capita 



5,088,6 
5.056.2 
5.105.1 
5,032.2 
5,016.1 
5.002.6 



No 

265.1 

260,8 
260.9 
254.7 
25t.5 
252.3 



Commercial 



Calendar 
year 



Pro- 
due- Farm 
tton use 



Farm Seg. 
market stocks 
Ings 



Im- 
ports 



Total 
commer- 
cial 
supply 



Commercial 

CCC Oissp 

net re- Ending pear- 

movsls stocks ance 



Uholasaia 
prlcaf 

Cta/doz 

70.1 
75.2 
80.0 
66.4 
71.1 
62-69 



3111 1 on pounds 



Ail 
milk 
pries 
2/ 

S/cwt 



1980 
1901 
1982 
1983 
1904 
1505 
1986 
1987 



128,4 

132.8 

135.5 

139 

135 

143 

144 

142 



126.1 
130.5 
133.1 

137.3 
132.5 
140.7 
141.5 
139.4 



5.4 
5.8 
5.4 
4.6 
5.2 
4.9 
4.6 
4,2 



133.6 
133.5 
141.0 
144\5 
140.5 
143.4 
149. 1 
146.3 



12 

14 
16 

8 

13 
10 

5 



5.0 

5,4 
4.6 
5,2 
4.9 
4 t 6 
4 t 2 
4.4 



1/ MUkfat basis. Tots Is may not add because of rounding. 2/ Delivered to Plants and dealers; 



deductions. P ■ preliminary. F 
Information contact: dtm Millar 



forecast . 
(202) 706-1030. 



119.0 13.05 
120,3 13.77 

122.1 13,61 
122.5 t3.58 
126.9 13.46 
1306 12.75 
134.0 12.51 
136,9 12,60 
does not reflect 



Table 13-Poultry & Eggs 



Annual 



19B6 



1987 



1904 



1005 



1086 



Broil era 
Fadartlly InSPectad 
alsughtsr, certified <™H 1b) 



May 



Dae 



■Jan 



Fan 



12,990.6 13.560.2 14.265.6 1 k 229. r f 1.292.2 1.276,1 1.1S7.0 



Har Apr My 

t. 290.0 1.258,5 1.254,7 



56.0 



2,574 2.000 3.133 



54. G£ 
NA 
NA 
22.3 

438. G 



23G.4 



50,0 
NA 
NA 

22.5 
437.3 



510 

174 

3.6 

23.0 

433.6 



40.0 

NA 
NA 
27.2 

406.2 



40.5 
NA 
NA 
23.5 

457.2 



48.6 50.5 

103 NA 

3.2 NA 

25.0 26.9 

454.3 471,2 



240.2 215.4 211,0 241.0 249.4 



271.1 



Uholaaals price, 

12-Clty. (cta/lb> 55.6 50.0 

Prlca Of Drowar fSSd If/ton) 233 107 NA 

OrOllarfeed PMC* rSttG 1/ 2.0 3.1 NA 

Stocks baglnnlng Of period {mil lb) 21.2 10.7 26 6 
0ro11ar-typs cnirts natcnad (nil) 2/ 4.593,9 4.803.8 0.013.3 
Turkeys 
Fsdarelly Inspected sieugntar, 

CSrtlflea <*11 lb) 
Uholsssla price. Ne« York. 0-16 lb. 

young h*ns <Cts/lt>) 
Price of turkey grower faed (t/ton) 
Turkay-feed prtca ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (all lb) 
Poulta placed In U.S. <nll) 

EBB* 

fern production (ftU) 

iveraoa number of leyere <e1l) 3/ 

State or lay (egg* per layar 

On farm) 
Cartoned Prfca. Ne* York, grade A 

large fcti/doz) 4/ 
Prlca or laying feed (S/tOn) 
Egg-f*«d price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, first Of month 

Shell (*i) do*) 

FrOjan tall do*) 
aapleceaent cnlCkS hatched (all) 

1/ Pounae of faed equal In valuta to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broMar or turkey llvenvigM. 2/ Placement of brollar chicks era 
currently reported for 12 states only; hencafortn. hatch or broHer-typa Chicks will be uaeo as a lubstltuts. 3/ Monthly date 
only avallabls for 20 stataa. 4/ Price of cartoned eggs to valuta buyara for deltvary to ratallara. NA « not avaHabls. 

Inrormatlon contact: Hark Vainer (202) 706-1830' 



74.4 
245 
3.8 

t61 8 
190.0 


75.5 
212 
4.4 

125.3 
107, a 


72.2 

NA 

NA 

150.2 
225.4 


67 .,,1' 
NA 
NA 

188.0 
24.3 


71.1 
NA 
NA 

249,0 
17.7 


55.3 
210 

3.3 
170.2 

21.1 


50.5 

NA 
NA 

toe. 3 

22.6 


60,3 
NA 
NA 
211.4 

25.2 


50.3 
209 

3.5 
220.7 

26.1 


50.7 
NA 
NA 
249.2 
26.6 


60.490 60 
270 


.261 60 
277 


,579 
270 


5.790 
220 


5,962 
235 


0.921 

237 


B.354 
236 


G.033 
236 


5.790 
233 


5.030 
231 


245 


HT 


247 


211 


31 3 


20, 


10.9 


21,4 


20. ft 


21.1 


80.9 
206 
6.8 


66,4 

102 
6,3 


71.1 

NA 

m 


65,2 

NA 
NA 


75.5 

NA 

NA 


67.1 
164 

7,2 


.65.2 
NA 
NA 


62.0 

NA 

NA 


62 4 

167 
6.4 


55.6 

NA 

NA 


.39 
0.9 
459 


.93 

10. 2 
407 


.72 
10.0 
425 


.96 
00 

42.5 


.87 
9.9 
33.3 


.66 
9.0 
34.2 


,60 
10.9 
30.2 


.75 
10.2 
42.3 


,96 
11.0 
42.1 


.04 

10.0 
41.4 



^c 
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Table 14— Dairy 



1964 



Annual 
1935 



1966 



1996 
Bay Dec 



J«n 



Feb 



1957 
Mar 



Apr 



May 



Milk prMc*a, Minnesota-Wisconsin* 

3.5% fei (l/cyt) 1/ 
Wholesale prices 

Butter, Greda A Chi. (ets/tb) 
Am. cheete, Uls. 

assembly pt , (cts/lb) 
Nonfat dry milk, lets/lb) 2/ 
USD* net removels 

Total •Ilk eoutv. (mil lb) 3/ 
Butter Ull lb) 
Am. CheesS (fill lb) 
Nonfat dry milk ("HI lb) 
Milk 

Milk prod. 21 statas (rail lb) 
Milk per com (Id) 
Number df milk cows (thou) 
U.S. milk production (mil lb) 
Stock, beginning 
Total (nil lb) 
Commercial (mi l lb) 
Government (mil lb) 
Import!, total (mil tb) 3/ 
Commercial disappearance 
mUk equlv. (mil lb) 
Sutter 

Production (mil it) 
StOckB, beginning (mil lb) 
Commercial disappearance («t1 lb) 
American cheese 

Production (mil lb) 
Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 
Commercial disappearance (nil lb) 



Other chB«ae 

Production (mil lb) 
StoGka. beginning (mil lb) 
Commercial dliappearanca (mil 

Nonfat dry silk 
Production (mil lb) 
Stocki. beginning (mil ib> 
Comnerciel disappearance (rtill 

Frdien dessert 

Production (mil gal ) 4/ 



Milk production (mil lb) 
MDk per com <1b) h 
No. of eilk cows (thou) 
(Hlk-feed price ratio $/ 
returns over concentrate 5/ 
costs U/ott milk) 



lb) 



lb) 



12.29 



143.8 



11.48 



141,1 



11.30 



144,5 



10. SB 



139. B 



tl.BB 



145.5 



11,70 



137.3 



11.27 



136.7 



11.03 



137, 



It. 00 



136.8 



11.00 



138.4 



133.0 
30.9 


127.7 
84. 


127.3 
80.6 


126.0 

80.4 


130.4 
SI. 4 


127.7 
82.0 


122.5 

79.0 


122.2 

78.9 


T22.4 

79.0 


122.0 
79.1 


B, 637.0 
202.3 
447.3 
679.4 


13,174, 1 
334.2 

629.0 
940.6 


10,628.1 
2B7.6 
46B.4 
827. 3 


1,425.8 
39.0 
62,4 
99,9 


390.1 

9.6 

IS 

4G B 


201.3 
45.1 

26.7 
49.9 


862.8 
31.1 

21. B 
41.2 


646,5 
16.9 
29.9 
57.7 


598,8 
13,6 
32.0 
61.0 


518.4 
14.0 
23.2 
58. B 


114,545 
12.691 

9,026 
135.450 


121,043 
13.160 

9.199 
143.147 


122,165 
13.445 
9,088 

144.OB0 


11.213 
1,224 

9,160 
6/13.211 


9,717 9.932 

1.095 1*123 

8,873 8,845 

G/H.430 6/11.683 


9,279 10. 376 

1.052 t.180 

B, BIB 8.792 

E/10.933 6/12.261 


10.37B 10.957 

1.1B2 1.249 

B.780 8.772 

6/12,275 6/12.905 


22,646 

5,234 
17.412 

2.741 


16.704 
4.937 
11.767 

2,777 


13,695 

4,590 
9.105 
2,733 


16,237 

5.061 

11,176 

175 


13.994 

4.342 

9.652 

324 


12.867 

4.165 

8,702 

200 


12*939 

4.480 

B, 459 

151 


13.071 

4.363 

B.703 

195 


13,319 

4,446 

B*B73 

16T 


13, 101 

4.B13 

B. 288 

NA 


126,912 


130.640 


134.043 


11.663 


H.324 


10.150 


10, 141 


11.5*2 


11,266 


NA 


1.103.3 
499.4 
902.7 


1.247.8 
296,5 
918.2 


1.202,4 
205.5 
922.9 


1t4.7 

304.9 

74.8 


101.3 

218.5 

94.4 


109.2 
193.0 
59.0 


97. B 

202.6 

72.1 


107.6 

231.6 

91,5 


104 2 

254.0 

BG.3 


101.7 
247.9 

NA 


2,648,5 
t.161.5 
2.253.6 


2,855.2 

960,5 
2.279.1 


2.79B.2 

B50h2 

2,382,8 


281.9 
857.6 
207.7 


217.7 
770.8 
211.7 


219.5 
697.1 
177.9 


211,2 
674.2 
189.4 


23B.7 
635.3 
200.4 


246*0 
614.8 

190.1 


264.3 

603.5 
NA 


2.025.5 

104.9 

2.310,9 


2.225.7 

101,4 

2.515.7 


2.411.0 

94.1 

2.684.3 


200,5 

95,6 

220 2 


221.7 

91.5 

254.4 


194.0 

92.0 

206.1 


1B9.7 

93,5 
209.9 


217.2 

B8.1 

237. 1 


212.4 

89.4 

225.4 


220.4 
91. a 
NA 


1,160.7 

1,405,2 

497,8 


t. 390.0 

1.247.6 

435.0 


1.284.1 

1,011.1 

479.1 


147,4 

965.7 
41.6 


89. 4 

742.6 

28.8 


82.1 

686. B 

34. a 


80.3 

596.6 

28. A 


87,8 

559.7 

362 


lOt. 4 

512.8 

35.8 


118.6 

460.8 

NA 



1.24f.B t,25t 1.248.6 121.6 



Annual 19B5 



80. 1 



79*9 



90.0 



107.5 



113.0 



118.8 



1986 



1987 



1984 


1985 


1986 


IV 


I 


U 


III 


IV 


I 


II P 


135.450 


143,147 


144.080 


35.424 


36,172 


38.350 


35.610 


33,947 


34.B77 


37.400 


t2.506 


12.994 


13.293 


3,174 


3.251 


3.505 


3,327 


3.208 


3.328 


3,580 


10,833 


11.016 


10.839 


11,162 


11.126 


10.943 


10.703 


10.5B3 


10,481 


10.440 


1.59 


1.72 


1.73 


t,76 


1,73 


1.64 


1.72 


1.91 


1.BB 


1.75 


9.52 


9.54 


9.23 


9.61 


9.40 


8.55 


8.97 


10. 10 


9. 82 


8.94 



1/ Manufacturing grade mtlk. 2/ Prtees paid r.o.b. Central States proouctton area, high heat spray process. 
3/ Mtlk-equlvaierit. fat-bast*. 4/ lea cream, ice milk, and hard sherbet. 5/ Based on average milk Price after adjustment for 
price-support deductions. 6/ Estimated. P - preliminary^ NA ■ not available. Information contact: Jim Miller (202) 786-1B30 



Table 15, -Wool 



U.S. wool Price. 
Boston 1/ (cts/lb) 

Imported «ool price. 
Boston 2/ (cts/lb) 



1984 
229 

241 



Annual 
1985 
192 

197 



1986 
191 

201 



19B6 
May Dec 

t9B 1B0 



216 



208 



Jan 
193 

211 



Fab 
202 

212 



19B7 

Mar 

2t6 
234 



Apr 
260 

248 



Kay 
270 

250 



U.S. mil I consumption, scoured 
Apparel wool (thou lb) 
Cerpat «oo1 (thou lb) 



12B T 982 106.051 126.768 
13*088 10.562 9*960 



10,618 11,736 
709 Bit 



14,426 

1.308 



11.608 
1*209 



10,210 10.109 
888 534 

1/ Wool price delivered at U,S. ifl1a. clean baaia, Graded Territory 64'a (20.60-22.04 microns) etapla 2-3/4" and 
up, 2/ iool price delivered «t U.S. mills, ctean basis. Austral ten 60/62'e, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 19B2 has 
been 10.0 Gents. 
Information contact! John Lawler (202) 786-1B40. 



11*298 
1,190 



AuQusr i9c./ 



,51 



Table 16. — Meat Animals 



Annual 1iB6 19B7 

4984 18B5 19B6 May Dec Jan F«b Mar Apr May 

Cattle on feed (7-$tatea) „ Mp . 

feimber on faad (thou heed) 1/ 8.006 8,835 7,920 7,107 T.B26 7,633 7,294 7.143 7,222 7,233 

Placed Oft feed (thou head) 30,773 19,346 20,005 1,756 1.405 1,561 1,427 1.754 1,726 1.954 

Urketlnge (thou heed) IB. 785 18,9B9 19,243 1,635 1,494 1,773 1,473 1.586 1,5B1 1.524 

Other dieeppearence <thcu head) 1,376 1,132 1,049 132 104 127 105 B9 134 143 

Baaf eteer-corn prlca ratio, 

0mth- 2/ 21 6 23,3 3t.O 22 8 38.9 40.5 44.0 41,6 42.4 40.1 

Hog-corn Prlca ratio, Omaha 2/ 16.1 17. B 27,8 19 5 33.4 32.7 35.1 32.6 32.7 31. G 
Market prices (t Per cut) 

Slaughter cattle: , _ ^ ^ 

Cholca ateera Omaha 65,34 5B . 37 57,75 55.79 59. B2 58.79 61.02 61.5B 66.30 70,66 

Utility cove, Omaha 39.81 38.32 37.19 37 91 35. 4B 39.79 42.29 45.01 44.23 44.36 

Choice veelere. 5. St. Paul 63,95 5B2B 59.92 55. 83 67.50 65.94 68.28 70,00 75,00 90.00 

Feeder cattle: __ M 

Cholca, Kenaas City, 600-700 lb, 65,28 64.56 62,79 60.40 65.00 69.00 71.38 71.13 72.90 73.38 

Slaughter hogs: 

Barrowa 8 gllta, 7-markete 48,86 44,77 51.18 46.91 51.42 47.39 48.73 48,22 51,85 55,58 

Feeder pigs: ^ _ », „ 

S. no. 40-50 lb, (per head) 39.12 37.20 45.62 39.97 47.69 47.00 53.96 54.98 56.00 51.66 

Slaughter aneep a lambs: 

Lambs, Choice. San Angela 62,18 68.61 69.46 72.16 73.33 7B.56 75,75 79. B3 93.12 94.50 

Eves, Good. San Angelo 20.90 34.02 34,78 33.94 38.00 39.81 41.25 34.88 39.05 36.25 

Feeder lemoe: 

Choice, Sen Angelo 61,02 65.91 73,14 B4.22 69.92 95.88 99,50 108.50 109.40 112.62 

Wholeeele ™eet prices, Midwest 

Choice Steer beer, 600-700 lb, 98.01 90.76 88.98 B6.42 92.04 69.70 91,69 92.86 100.56 107.80 

Canner a Cutter cow beef 74.70 74.13 71,31 71.39 69.58 77.92 80.89 84.58 82.19 82.05 

Pork lotne, 1-14 lb, 3/ 96. 3G 91,51 104.78 102.53 f02,30 98.29 99.40 93.25 102.21 120.77 

Pork bellies. 12-14 lb, GO. 08 59,50 65.82 61.82 64.72 GG.32 57,81 60.02 65.79 67.21 

HBffi9, eklnned, 14-17 lb. 78.22 67.50 80.01 64.89 87.43 65.75 65,43 71.97 72.66 70. 9B 

Commercial eleughter (thou head)* 

Cattle 37,582 36,293 37,292 3,234 3.076 3,199 2.662 2.904 2.971 2,872 

5teere 17.474 16,912 17,519 1,505 1,399 1.531 1,284 1.413 1.523 1,438 

He Here 10,691 11,237 11,098 97 1 B75 1 .006 B24 B92 B55 BS2 

Cows 9,617 7,387 7,960 683 746 608 502 541 534 522 

Bulls ft atags 789 75B 715 65 55 55 51 SB 59 60 

Calves 3,297 3,365 3,407 276 289 263 239 266 226 202 

Sheep 8 lembs 6,759 6,165 5,632 432 454 428 400 442 496 373 

Hgga 85,168 84,492 79,504 6.6BB G.796 G.917 €.055 €.966 G,G€S G.078 

Commerclel production (mil lb) 

Beef 23.418 23,557 24,215 2,109 1,971 2.102 1.747 1.907 1,92B 1.8S1 

Veal 479 499 510 43 41 39 36 39 34 32 

Larrb ft itutton 371 352 330 25 27 25 24 37 29 22 

p 0rk 14.720 14,728 13,983 1,211 1,220 1,244 1,070 1.226 1. 169 1.070 

Annuel 19BG 1987 

19B4 19B5 19B6 1 II III IV 1 II HI 



Cattle on feed (13-States) 

Number On feed <thou head) 1/ 9,908 10,653 8,76* 9,754 8.945 7.870 B. 197 9.235 

Placed on feed <thou head) 24.917 23,326 23,549 5,270 5,221 6 . 336 6,726 5,700 

Markettnge <thou head) 22,540 22,887 22.836 5,763, 5,B21 H.H76 5,376 5,767 5/5,437 

Other dleappearance (thou head) 1,632 1,39B 1,236 31& 375 233 312 371 
Hogs ft pigs (10-Stetes) 4/ 

Inventory (thou head) 1/ 42,420 41,100 39,670 41,100 3B,210 37,845 39,335 39.870 39,235 41,0BO 

Breeding (thou head) 1/ 5,34B 5,258 5,050 5.258 4.948 4,840 4 . B40 5,155 5 h 230 5.330 

Market (thou head) 1/ 37,072 35,842 34,620 35,B42 33,262 33,005 34.495 34,715 34,005 35.750 

Farrowlnge {thou heed) 9,020 8,831 8,208 t,B63 2.161 2,034 2.150 *.957 2,337 5/2.217 

Pig Crop <thou head) 67,680 67,64B 63, 714 14,254 16.87B 15,B53 1G,72i 15. 15G 18,485 

1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal 1n value to 100 pounds live-weight, 3/ Beginning January 19B4 prices ar« 

for 14-17 lbs.] January 1986 prices are for 14-18 ipe. 4/ Quarters are Dec. of preceding year-Feb, (I), Mar. -Key (II). 
June-Aug. {ill), and Sept, -Nov, Uv). 5/ Intentlona. 'Classes estimated. 

Information contact: Aon GuStefaon or Leiend Southard (202) 7BG-1830. 
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Crops and Product 



Table 17. -Supply & Utilization 1,2 
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supply 
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use 


t tack 8 
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3/ 










4/ 














6/ 






ml, acrei 




Hu/ecre 








Mil 


. bu 






t/bu 


Wheat 




























I9B2/B3 


5,8 


86.3 


77,9 


35,5 


3.765 


3.932 


195 


7 13 




1.503 


3,417 


1,515 


3.45 


*983/B4 


30 .0 


76,4 


61,4 


39,4 


3.430 


3.939 


369 


742 




t.429 


2.940 


1.399 


3,51 


934/85 


13.6 


79.3 


66.9 


38.0 


3.595 


4.003 


405 


749 




1.434 


2.573 


1.435 


3,39 


1985/86* 


18,8 


75 6 


€4,7 


37.5 


3.425 


3,366 


375 


771 




915 


1,960 


1.905 


3.08 


986/87* 


20.5 


73.0 


60,7 


34,4 


2,0*7 


4.013 


398 


764 




1,015 


3,197 


1.8T5 


3.43 


1987/88* 




— 


— 


-*■ 


3.135 


3.963 


175 


795 




1.335 


2,195 


1.770 


3,30-2 60 


Rice 


mi 


. acres 




lb/ acre 








mi . cvt 


(rough aqulv. ) 




t/cut 


982/83 


0.43 


3.30 


3.36 


4.710 


133.6 


203.4 


_- 


6/62.9 




68.9 


131.8 


71.5 


7.91 


983/14 


1,74 


2, 19 


3.17 


4,598 


99,7 


171.9 


-- 


6/54.7 




70.3 


125.0 


46.9 


8.57 


1984/85 


.79 


3,83 


2.30 


4.954 


138.3 


137.3 


-- 


6/60.5 




62,1 


122.6 


64.7 


6.04 


985/86* 


1 34 


2.51 


2.43 


5.414 


134.9 


301.8 


-- 


8/65,8 




58.7 


124,5 


77.3 


6.53 


386/37- 


T 36 


3.40 


2.36 


5,648 


l34 4 


214.0 


— ■ 


6/76,0 




80,0 


156,0 


53.0 


3.85 


1987/83* 


MM 


■ acre* 




8u/acr« 


t36 


196.3 




6/80.0 

mi- 


bu 


78,0 


158.0 


38,3 


3.60-4.40 
t/bu 
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3. 1 


81 9 


72.7 


M3 2 


8,335 


10.773 


4.531 


834 




1.334 


7,249 


3.523 


2.55 


19B3/3J 


32.2 


€0,2 


51.5 


61. 1 


4, 17S 


7.700 


3itt3 


975 




1,901 


6.694 


1.006 


3.31 


1994/66 


3,9 


90,5 


71.9 


106.7 


7,674 


8.684 


4. 079 


1.091 




1,865 


7,036 


1.648 


2.83 


gas/ae* 


5,4 


83.4 


75.3 


118,0 


8.377 


10.536 


4,035 


1.160 




1,341 


6,496 


4.040 


2.23 


1386/87* 


11.3 


76.7 


£9.3 


1 19.3 


6,353 


12,395 


4,650 


1. 191 




1,500 


7.341 


4.954 


1.55 


987/88* 


ml 


. seres 




Ru/acr* 


7,150 


13,109 


4,700 


1.200 

Mil . 


bu 


1.600 


7.500 


4,609 


1.70-200 
t/bu 


SOrflhun, 




























983/83 


0.7 


f6.0 


14, 1 


59,1 


335 


1. 154 


495 


10 




210 


715 


439 


2 47 


3*3/34 


5 7 


1 1 .9 


10,0 


48,7 


488 


837 


3B5 


10 




345 


640 


287 


2.74 


1984/85 


,6 


17.3 


15,4 


56.4 


866 


t.(54 


539 


18 




397 


854 


300 


2,32 


385/36* 


.3 


18,3 


16,8 


66,8 


1,130 


1,420 


664 


28 




178 


B69 


551 


1,93 


198E/ST* 


2 


IS, 3 


13.9 


67.7 


943 


f,493 


535 


16 




300 


741 


752 


1.40 


1987/88' 


Mil 


. acre? 




flu/a era 


675 


1,427 


535 


30 

mi. 


bu 


225 


780 


647 


1.55-1.95 
t/bu 


Barley 




























1982/63 


0.4 


9.5 


9.0 


57.2 


516 


675 


341 


170 




47 


456 


217 


2 18 


19&3/B4 


I. 1 


tO, 4 


9.7 


52.3 


509 


733 


382 


170 




92 1 


544 


189 


3.47 


1994/85 


,5 


13.0 


11.3 


53,4 


599 


799 


304 


170 




77 


551 


247 


2.29 


1985/36' 


.7 


13.3 


11 6 


5t,D 


591 


843 


333 


169 




32 


333 


325 


1.98 


1986/47* 


t G 


t3 - 1 


13,0 


50.6 


610 


344 


298 


174 




i35 


607 


336 


1.61 


1987/68* 


MM. 


» SCrlS 




8 u/ acre 


540 


861 


305 


175 

mi. 


bu 


135 


60S 


261 


1.50-1 70 
t/bu 


OatS 




























1983/83 


0.1 


14.0 


10.3 


57,8 


593 


749 


441 


85 




1 


539 


230 


1.49 


1983/34 


,3 


30 3 


9 1 


52,6 


477 


737 


466 


7B 




2 


546 


181 


1 63 


1984/85 


.f 


13.4 


8.3 


58.0 


474 


6B9 


433 


74 




t 


509 


180 


1.67 


1985/86' 


.1 


13 3 


8 2 


63,7 


521 


738 


460 


B3 




3, 


544 


184 


1.23 


1986/87* 


0,3 


14. T 


6.9 


56.0 


385 


603 


332 


85 




f 


470 


133 


1,21 


19B7/B3* 


-- 


— 


— 


— 


410 


078 


375 


85 




462 


116 


I.20M.60 




mi . 


acre* 




Bu/ecre 








Mil. 


bu 








t/bu 


Soybeans 




























1932/83 


b 


70.9 


63 4 


31.5 


3. 190 


3,444 


7/86 


1,106 




905 


2,099 


34 5 


5.69 


1983/84 


fr 


63 8 


62,5 


36.3 


1.836 


1,981 


7/79 


993 




743 


1.305 


176 


7,83 


1984/85 


,0 


67.8 


€6.1 


38.1 


1.861 


3,037 


7/93 


1,030 




598 


1.721 


3*6 


5.84 


1985/86* 


.0 


63. 1 


61.6 


34.1 


2.099 


3,4*5 


7/86 


1,053 




740 


1.879 


536 


5.05 


1988/87* 


..a. 


6t 5 


,59.4 


33.8 


3.007 


3,543 


7/ 118 


1.165 




700 


1.963 


560 


4 80 


1937/88' 


_™~ 


— 


*~ 


— 


1.300 


3,460 


7/90 


1,175 




650 


1,915 


545 


4.70-5,00 


















mi. 


lbs 




8/ t/lb 


Soybean oil 




























1333/33 


-- 


-- 


— 


-* 


12,041 


13. 144 


— 


9,853 




2023 


11.893 


1.361 


20.6 


1963/84 


--- 


*- 


-- 


-- 


10.B73 


I3.t33 


-- 


9.588 




1,824 


11.413 


721 


30 6 


1984/95 


-- 


-- 


— >* 


— 


11.469 


13.209 


-- 


8.917 




1,660 


11.577 


632 


29.5 


1985/86* 


-**- 


-- 


-? 


-- 


11,617 


13,357 


_-- 


10.053 




t.257 


11.310 


947 


ta.o 


1986/87* 


j-- 


-- 


- 1 


— 


13.703 


13.650 


*- 


10.600 




1.100 


11,700 


1,950 


15.0 


1987/88* 


— 


-- 


"' 


— 


12,750 


14.700 


-- 


11.000 




f.500 


12. WO 


2.300 


12.0-16,0 


















Thou, 


ton! 




9/ t/ton 


Soybean meal 




























1983/83 


=- 


~li 


-- 


-- 


26.714 


26,839 


-- 


18.306 




7.109 


26.415 


474 


187 


1933/84 


-- 




-- 


-- 


33.756 


23,330 


— 


17.6T5 




5.360 


22.979 


255 


138 


1984/85 


-- 


-- 


— 


— 


34 , 539 


34 . 794 


-- 


19.430 




4.917 


24.397 


387 


135 


1995/86* 


— 


-- 


" 


— 


24.351 


35,333 


-- 


19.090 




6.036 


25.136 


312 


155 


1986/87* 


-- 


-- 


— 


-- 


27.553 


37.765 


T- 


30.250 




7.350 


27.500 


265 


160 


1987/88* 


-- 


— 


-- 


— 


37,700 


27.965 


-- 


21.000 




6.700 


27.700 


265 


150- 170 


See Footnote* 


al end of 


table. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 



Set 

aside 

3/ 



Harves- 
ted 



viiid 







Feed 


Other 








and 


domes- 




Produc- 


Totil 


resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


tion 


supply 
4/ 


ual 


use 


Port* 



Total 



Ending 
stocks 



Farm 

price 

5/ 



Nil . acres 



Cotton 10/ 
19B2/B3 
1383/84 
19B4/95 
1985/86" 
19B6/B7" 
1987/86" 



1.6 

3,6 



10.0 



lb/ acre 

590 
508 
*00 
630 
553 



Mil. bales 



13.0 

7.8 
13,0 
13.4 

9.7 
12,0 



18. e 

15.7 
15. t 

17.6 
19.1 

it. a 



5.5 
5.9 
S,5 
6.4 
7,3 
7.3 



10.7 
12.7 
11.0 
8.4 
H.Q 
13.7 



7.8 
3,8 
4.1 
9.4 

s. a 

3.6 



*/lb 

59,5 
65.3 
53. 7 
56.5 
52.2 



•July fl t987 Supply and Danand Estlmstel. 1/ Kerkttlng year beginning June 1 for yheat, barley, ind oats. August 1 for cotton and 
rice, SeptEinber 1 for soybeans, corn, and sorghum. October 1 for soynesl, snd soyoll. 2/ Corwsrsion factors^ Hectare (na.) ■ 2.471 
acres. 1 metric ton ■ 2204. €23 pound?. 3S.7437 busnala of eneet or soybeans. 38.3679 buahels of corn or aoronu*, 45.9396 Bushels of 
barley* 6*. 9944 bustle of oats* 22.04*5 cvt. of net, and 4.59 490-pound bales of cotton. V Includes diversion* PlK* and acreage 
reduction progress. 4/ includes ivports* 5/ Market average brlcit do not Include sn allowance for 1cena outstanding and Government 
purchases* £/ Residual included in donastlc use* 7/ Includes seed. 8/ average of crude soybean oil, Decatur. 9/ average of 44 
Percent, Oecttur. 10/ Upland and autre long Staple. Stock estimates based on Census Bureau oaia vnlcb results in an unaccounted 
difference aetyeen aupply and use estimates and chJngaa 1n ending stock*. 

Information contact: Commodity Economics Division, Crops Branch <202 Y, 7B6-ft40'; 



Table 18,-Food Grains 



Marketing year 1/ 
1982/83 1983/84 19B4/85 1985/86 



1996 
May 



Wholesale prices 

Wheat* Ho. 1 HRW* 
tfrnses City (*/bu) 2/ 

Wheat* DnS, 
Minneapolis (*/bu) 2/ 

Rice, S.w. La. (f/ewt) 3/ 
wheat 

Enports l«U bu) 

Mill grind (fill bu) 

Wheat flour production (mil cwt) 
Rice 

Exports (nil cwt, rough eoulv) 



3.94 



3.84 



3.74 



3.281 



3.40 



Jan 



2.70 



Feb 



2.80 



1987 
Mar 



2.90 



69.9 



70.3 



62.1 



58. 7 



3.2 



4.9 



4.3 



5.4 



Apr 



2.90 



6.4 



May 



3.02 



3 


,95 


4. 


21 


3. 


70 


3, 


2S 


3. 


05 


2. 


82 


2. 


65 


2. 


61 


2. 


60 


2. 


T6 


18. 


,00 


19. 


3B 


17. 


88 


16. 


11 


t2, 


67 


10. 


13 


9. 


96 


9, 


93 


10. 


3B 


10, 


38 


t,5Q9 




1*429 




1,424 




915 




51 




73 




76 




74 




73 




Hk 




656 




694 




676 




707 




60 




62 




62 




64 




63 




Hk 




292 




308 




301 




317 




2T 




28 




28 




29 




27 




Hk 





7 1 :? 



Wheat 

Stocks, beginning (mil bu) 
Domestic use: 

Food (ill bo) 

Feed * aeed (nil bu) 4/ 
Exports (nil bu) 



Marketing year 1/ 
1993/84 1984/85 1985/B6 
1,515 1.399 1*425 



643 

469 

1.439 



65 1 

502 

1,424 



678 
371 

915 



1985 
Oct-Oac 
2,971.1 

176,8 

24.9 
247.3 



1986 1987 

Jan-Mar Apr-May Jun-Aug Sept-Nov Dec-Fab Mar-May 
2*526,1 2,130.0 1.905.0 3.t54,6 2.671.5 2*249.8 



166,9 

4.9 
226, 1 



no. 7 

1.8 
115.3 



171.1 
34B.B 

320,6 



1876 

34,9 
264.2 



169.4 

5i.5 

206.6 



171.9 

45.8 

223.6 



1/ Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein, 3/ Long-grsin* milled basis. 4/ Feed use 
approximated by residual. N* - not available. 

Information contscts: Ulan Schienbein and Janet Llvszsy (202) 786-1840. 



Table l9.-Cotton 



Marketing year 1/ 



1986 



1987 



1982/83 1983/B4 1934/85 19B5/B6 
U.S. prlca* SLM. 

1-1/16 in. (cts/Jb) 2/ 63. \ 73, 1 60.5 60.0 
Northern Europe prlcas: 

IndS* (cts/lb) 3/ 767 B7.6 69.2 48 9 

U.S. H 1-3/32* (cts/lb) 4/ 78.0 87. 1 73.9 €4.8 

U.S. nlll consumption (thOU bale«> 5*512.8 5*927.0 5*544.5 6,398.9 

Exports (thou baits) 5*206.8 6.786.0 6.201.3 1*969.2 

Stocks, beginning (thou bales) 6,632 7*937 2*775 4,102 



May 

64.0 

45,4 

73.6 

580.0 

81.0 

10*327 



Jan 

57.2 

65.7 

65*3 

620.8 

459.9 

13*106 



Feb 

54.8 

65.9 

64,8 

587.0 

530.7 

12*728 



Mar 



Apr 



54.6 57.7 



63.0 

62.5 

647.3 

633.4 

11*780 



66.2 

65.2 

651.0 

516.5 

9,333 



May 

65.9 

76,01 
74.74 
635.9 
481.0 
8,216 



1/ Beginning August 1. 2/ Average spot msrket. 3/ Liverpool Outlook *A" Index: average Of five lowest priced of tO 
selected growths. 4/ Memphis territory growths. 

Information contact? Bob Skinner (202) 786-1H40. 
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Table 20, -Feed Grains 









Marketing 


year 1/ 




1966 






1987 












1982/33 


1983/84 




1984/85 


1985/96 


May 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 




'£■"" 


May 


Wholesale prices 




























Corn* Mo, 2 yellow. 




























Chlcigo U/bu) 




2.98 


3^46. 




2.79 


2.35 


2,57 


1.57 


1,50 


1.60 




1,69 


1,89 


SorghuS, no. 2 yellow, 




























Kanaaa City (t/cwt) 




4.80 


5.22 




4,46 


3,72 


4.25 


2.50 


2;57 


2. BO 




2.65 


3.10 


Barley, reed. 




























MinnasPol Is U/bu) 




1.76 


2.48 




2.09 


1.53 


1.31 


-- 


«* 


3/1,64 




1,76 


1.86 


Barley, iiltlng. 




























Minneapolis (tybu) 




2.53 


2,84 




2.55 


2.24 


2.07 


1.81 


1.92 


2.01 




2.05 


2.12 


Export! 




























Com (mil bu) 




1.834 


1.802 


1 


,865 


1,241 


48 


105 


89 


145 




185 


Ni 


Feed grains (nil metric 


tons) 2/ 


53.0 


56.5 




56.6 


36.6 


1.5 


3.1 


3.4 


4.7 




5.4 


Ni 








Mark* ting 


year 1/ 






1966 






Dec 


198 
-Feb I 


7 




1982/83 


1983/84 


1984/85 


1985/66 Dec-Feb 


Mar-May dune-Jug 


Sept -Nov 


Kar-Mfly 


Corn 




























Stocks, beginning (mil I 


t>u) 


2.537 


3,523 




1.006 


1,648 


8.615 


6.587 


4.990 


4.040 


10 


.304 


8.248 


Domestic use; 




























Feed (mil bu) 




4,521 


3.818 




4.079 


4,095 


1.300 


1.086 


494 


1.388 


1 


.472 


1.097 


Food. seed, ind. (mil 


bu) 


895 


975 




1.091 


1,160 


264 


309 


308 


280 




270 


326 


Exports (friil bu) 




1.834 


t.902 




1.865 


1,241 


4G5 


204 


154 


321 




315 


495 


Total use (ml 1 bu) 




7.249 


6.694 




7.036 


6.496 


2.029 


1.599 


956 


1.989 


2 


.058 


1.918 



1/ September 1 for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley. 2/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats* and barley. 
3/ Beginning March 1987 reporting point changed from Minneapolis to Duluth. Ni ■ not available. 

Information contacts: Larry Yan Melr (202) 786-1840. 



Table 21.— Fats & Oils 



Soybeans 

Wholesale price, no, 1 yellow. 
Chicago (*/bu) 2/ 

Crushlngs (nil bu) 

Exports (nil feu) 

Stocks, beginning (nil bu) 
Soybean oil 

Wholesale price, crude* 
Decatur (cts/lb) 

Production (nil lb) 

Domestic dliaP. (nit lb) 

Exports (ill lb) 

Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 
Soybean meal 

Wholesale price. 44* protein. 
Decatur (*/ton) 

Production (thou ton) 

Domestic dtsep. (thou ton) 

Exports (thou ton) 

Stocks, beginning (thou ton) 
Margarine, wholesale price, 
Chicago, white (cte/lb) 





Marketing 


year 1/ 






1986 




m 


J7 




1982/83 


1983/84 


1984/B5 


1885/86 


Apr 


Dec 


Jen 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


6,11 
1.107.B 

905.2 
254.9 


7.78 

982.7 
742.8 
344.6 


5.88 
1.030.5 
598.2 
175.7 


5,20 
1.052.8 

740.0 
316.0 


5.29 
84,4 

80 4 
84.9 


4,88 
107,6 
B8,2 
127,4 


4.90 
110.3 
71,3 
117.2 


4 84 

102.3 

73.8 

113.1 


4.86 

106.0 
67.8 

105.4 


5.10 
95.9 
53.8 
90.2 



20.62 30.55 29.52 18.0 

12,040.4 10.872.0 11.467.9 11.620.4 

9.857*3 9.598.6 9,916.7 10.062.8 

2.024.7 1.813.6 1,659.8 1.257.2 

1.102.5 1.260.9 720.5 632.5 



17.65 14,94 15,60 15.40 15.21 15,31 

S35.4 1,152.2 1.185.6 1.109.6 1,149,1 1.047,1 

838,7 891.8 787.0 856,0 761.6 1,027.2 

124,0 22.8 67.9 74,0 52, 1 28.2 

1.246.6 1.268.9 1.506.5 1.837,3 2.017.0 2.352.3 





187.19 188.21 129.46 154.90 157.00 149. GO 146.80 154.40 146.60 159,0 


26 


,713.6 22.7S6.2 24.529,3 24.957,8 2,008.4 2,527.3 2,590.1 2.409,9 2.439.1 2,256.4 


19. 


, 306.0 17.615.2 19,481.7 19.122.3 1,484.6 1,796.6 1,926.4 1,513.5 1.53B.4 1,593.4 


7 


,108.7 5,359.7 4.816.5 6.007.0 609.6 877,7 592.8 830. 1 992.4 G54.3 




175.2 474.1 255.4 387.0 J8G.6 387,3 240.3 311.2 277.5 235.8 



41. 1 



46.3 



55,4 



42.1 



41.75 



38.55 



38.25 



39.75 



39.20 



39 SB 



1/ Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeal and ol 1 ; calender year for margarine. 2/ Beginning April 1, 
1982. Prices besed on 30-day delivery, using upper end or the range. 

Information contacts: Roger Hpskln (202) 786-1340; Ton Blckerton (202) 736-1691 



Table 22.— Farm programs, price supports, participation & payment rates 
(See the June 1987 issue.) 

Information contact: Larry Van Meir (202) 786-1840. 
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Table 23, -Fruit 



1975 



1976 



1977 



Calendar yurs 
1979 1990 19S1 



1987 



1963 



1985 



f9B6 P 1 



10.793 10.488 5/11.853 



Citrus 

Production (thou ton* H,5B6 14.788 15.742 14,255 13.329 16.484 15.105 12,057 13.608 

Par^.nE coition (lba> 1/ 119.3 117.2 174.5 107.4 108.5 112.7 104.7 109.6 120 2 l02,B MS, 7 109.S 

^pVod^cMOn (thou tons) 13,384 11.846 12.274 17.460 13,689 15.152 12.96+ 14,217 14.154 14.292 

Psr capita consumption (lbs) 1/ SS.6 84.2 84.3 83.5 85.8 87.3 BB,1 89.0 



89.0 



14.188 13.861 
93.7 93.6 95,3 



1986 



1987 



Fob shipping point Prices 
ipplei (t/carton) 2/ 
Peers H/tra) 3/ 
Oranges (l/oox) 4/ 
Grebefrult U/bOx) 4/ 

Stocus, arming 
Frein apples (mil IPs) 
Frasn peers (nil lbs) 
Frozen fPWMs (nil lbs> 



Juno 

18.50 

25.70 

4.27 

5.98 

1(8.8 

,7 

558,1 



Frozen orenfla Juice till lbs) 1,056.9 



July 

22,86 

3.63 
6.17 

25.4 

73,0 

719.6 

920.3 



Aug 

NA 

14 67 
4.03 
6.76 

7,9 
134 4 
741. T 
655,3 



Sapt 



17.03 
14.00 



4 

6 

3,349. 
325 

740 
715 



Oct 

13.70 
15,00 
4.47 
6,29 

.142,7 
333.2 

855.6 
577.6 



NOV 

13.63 
+5.10 
6,58 
4.19 

.532.3 
281,2 
777,5 
524, a 



Dec 

14,00 

14.50 
4,24 

4,54 

.891,7 
314.7 
720,9 
621.7 



Jan 

(0,67 

16.00 

4,24 

4.50 

,307,3 
170,9 
632.3 
677,8 



Fab 

14.00 

15.63 
4.T5 
4.55 

1.720.3 
127,1 
563.0 

1,015,7 



14.50 
14,75 



4, 
4 

,174 
92 

497 
837 



79 
76 


1 
7 
1 



Apr 

15.35 
14. 10 
4.94 
5.21 

75L9 

53.7 

495.6 

994,8 



Hay 

16.63 

15,28 

4,36 

5.76 

386,3 

31.1 

508.3 

,111,9 



1/ Revised par capita consumption For total U.5, population, Including military consumption of both fresh and processed fruit In frasti 
weight equivalent. 2/ Bed Delicious. Washington, extra Fancy, carton traV pack, aO-lH's. 3/ D**njou, Washington, standard bo* wrapped, 
U,S, NO. 1, 90-135'$. 4/ U.S. equivalent on-tree raturns 5/ As of July 1, 1987. NA ■ not available. P ■ preliminary, 

Information contact: Ban Huang (202) 786-1767, 



Table 24. -Vegetables 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1980 



Calendar years 
1981 19B2 



1983 



1984 



1935 



1986 



Production ^ _„ 

Total veoetaPlea (1.000 cat) 1/ 402.936 362,165 413,975 361.370 379.133 431.515 

FrSSn (1 000 cwt) 1/2/ 176.541 IB2,563 190,859 190.778 194.694 207.924 

Procaaaad (tons* 3/ 11. 319. 750 9.960,100 11.153,300 9,557.100 9,221.460 11,179.590 

Nuanrooaa (1,00C lbs* 398.703 454.007 470,069 469.576 517. 146 490,826 

Potetoea 0,000 cat) 355.334 366,314 342,447 302.617 338,591 355.131 

Swastpomoaa ( 1,000 Cwt) 11.885 13,115 13,370 10.953 12,799 14,633 

Ory edible beans ( 1.000 Cat) 16,555 18,935 20,552 26,729 32.751 25,563 

1986 



403.370 457.392 453,769 445,436 

187.919 317.132 217.932 216.26T 

iO, 370, 050 13. 013.020 11,763.240 11,616*560 



561.531 

333.911 

12,063 

15,520 



595.661 

362,612 

12,986 

2 1 . 070 

1967 



587,956 

407,109 

14.853 

22.175 



NA 
354,469 

T7,674 
22,898 



June 



July 



Aug Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Oac 



Jen 



Feb 



tfar 



Apr 



May 



19,275 15,967 

M.332 9.926 

428 706 



15.766 20,607 

10.836 14,569 

386 279 



18.066 22.286 

10.881 15.668 

259 793 



20.011 23,887 

13,560 13.165 

.299 177 



Shipments 

Fresh (l,000 cat) 4/ 32.9=7 26,825 27.818 17.579 I5,t74 

Potatoaa (1,000 cat* 16.037 9,687 7.7S7 8.066 7,907 

SaestPotetoei (1,000 cat* 250 177 160 96 246 

1/ 1963 data ara not comparable with 1964 and 1995, 3/ Eatlnate ralnatatad for asparagua alth the 1964 crop, all other yaera Mao ^clude 
broccoli, cerrota, caullfloaar, celery, aueet corn, lettuce, honeydewa, onlona, end tomatoes. 3/ Eat1*atee reinstated for cucumbara alth 
the 1984 crop, ell Otnar yeara also Include snap beans, sweet corn, grean peas, end tomatoes, 4/ Includes anep basns, broccoli, cabbage, 
cerrota. cauliflower, celery, aaeet corn, cucumbara, eggplant. lettuce, onlona, ball pappara, squaah. tomatoes, cantetouPea, hcneydewa. and 
watermelons. NA * not available, 



Information contact: Shannon Hamm or Cathy Greene (202) 786-1767. 

Table 25,— Other Commodities 









Annua 1 








1986 








1987 




1983 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1966 F 


Jen- Mar 


APr-dune July- 


SePt 


Oct -Oec 


Jan-Mar 


Sugar 

Production 1/ 


5,936 


5,682 


5,890 


5.969 


6,257 


1.615 


728 


665 


3.231 




2,035 


Del Ivartas 1/ 


9, 153 


8,813 


8.454 


8.035 


7,810 


1,834 


1,913 2 


,069 


1,993 




1,906 


Stocks, ending 1/ 


3,068 


2.570 


3.005 


3.126 


3,227 


3.384 


2.540 1 


,652 


3,158 




3,507 


Coffee 

Coapoelle graan price 


132.00 


131.51 


142.95 


137.46 


195.18 


215.33 


190,^9 


174.92 


159. 


69 


115.38 


N,f. (cte/lb) 
Imports, green bean aquiv, 


2.352 


2.259 


3.411 


2,550 


2,596 


810 


653 


635 


496 




563 


(ml M Ion lbs) 2/ 




Annuel 






1 


I9B6 






1987 








1884 


1985 


1996 


Kar 


Oct 


Nov 


Oec 


Jan 


Feb 




Mar 


TcbaccP 
























Prices et euctlons 3/ 


















NO 






Flue-cured (dol/lb) 


1.61 


1 72 


1,52 


NO 


1.50 


1.40 


no 


NO 




NO 


Burley (dol/Tb) 


1.68 


1.59 


1.57 


1.49 


NO 


1.58 


1,57 


1.52 


1. 


b! 


NO 


Oc+eatlC coneumptlon 4/ 
























Cigarettes (bit) 


600.4 


584.0 


584,0 


51,5 


52.0 


49.2 


49.8 


39.1 


42. 


1 


53.0 


Large Cigars (rail) 


3.493 


3,236 


3.090 


277.4 


268.5 


330.9 


261.6 


223.4 


213. 


4 


235.5 



1/ 1,000 ahort tona, raa value. Quarterly data ahown at end of eech quarter, 2/ Graan and processed coffee. 3/ Crop year July-June 
for fl^e-cured, Octooer -September for burlay. 4/ Taxable removale. F * foreceet, WO • no quote. 

Information contacts: (sugar) Deve Harvey (202) 786-1769; (coffee) Fred Gray (202) 7B6-I769i (tobacco) Vernar Grlae (202) 786-176B. 
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Table 26.-World Supply & Utiliz! 


ation of Major Crops, Livestock, & Pr< 

19B1/B2 19B2/S3 1983/8* 


jducts 










1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/B7 F 


1987/88 F 










Million unite 








Uheat 
















Area (hectare) 


238. 7 


237.7 


229,1 


23t.4 


229.2 


227. a 




Production (matHc ton) 


449.5 


477.5 


489.3 


511-5 


498.7 


529.2 


SOB. 9 


Exporta (metric ton) 1/ 


101,3 


98. 7 


102.0 


107.0 


84.6 


90.3 


97.6 


Caneumptlon (metric ton) 2/ 


443. 6 


462.2 


482.2 


495.6 


487.1 


51B.6 


508. 7 


Ending etocfce (metric ton) 3/ 


87,0 


102.3 


109.5 


125.3 


136.9 


147.5 


147.7 


CosrSa grains 
Area (hectare) 
















349.9 


339.7 


335.3 


335.5 


340.4 


33S 6 




Production (metric ton) 


766.0 


784,4 


$86.8 


814.0 


845.8 


836.8 


807.6 


Exports (metric ton) 1/ 


98.8 


89.6 


93.1 


100.7 


S3. 4 


86,4 


89.6 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


737.7 


753. 1 


761.8 


793. 1 


770.6 


8044 


822.7 


Ending etocks (metric ton) 3/ 


120.7 


151.8 


77.0 


107.8 


183.0 


21b. 4 


200.3 


Rica, mi l Jed 
















Area (hectare) 


145.2 


141,1 


144,3 


144.4 


144.7 


145. 1 




Production (metric ton) 


290.6 


285.7 


308.0 


319.2 


320.4 


317.1 


324.9 


Export* (metric ton) 4/ 


11.8 


11.9 


12.6 


11.5 


12.7 


11.9 


11.8 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


261.5 


290,3 


30B.8 


313.9 


316.4 


320.7 


327.6 


tndlng atocka (metric ton) 3/ 


21.3 


17,3 


17.2 


22.3 


26,3 


22.7 


20. 1 


Totat grains 
















Area (hectare) 


733. B 


718.5 


70B.7 


711.3 


714.3 


711.5 




Production (metric ton) 


1.498.1 


1,547.6 


1,484.2 


1,644,7 


1,664,9 


1,683.1 


1,641.4 


Exporte (metric ton) 1/ 


209,7 


200.2 


207.7 


219.2 


180.7 


188,6 


199.0 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


1,462.8 


1,505 6 


1,552.8 


1,592.6 


1,574.1 


1,643,7 


1,659.0 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


229.0 


271.4 


203.7 


255 4 


346.2 


385.6 


368. 1 


Oilseeds 
















Crush (metric ton) 


138.9 


143.5. 


136,7 


150.7 


153.9 


156.4 


161.6 


Production (metric ton) 


169,4 


178.2 


165.7 


191.0 


196.0 


196.7 


201.7 


Exports (metric ton) 


35.9 


35,2 


33.0 


32.9 


34.3 


35.9 


35.1 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 


13.5 


20.5 


15 8 


21.3 


26.7 


27.4 


27.5 


Keels 
















Production (metric ton) 


94.5 


9B. 1 


92.9 


101.8 


104.0 


106.9 


109. B 


Exports (metric ton) 


28.8 


31.6 


29.6 


32.3 


34,2 


35.2 


35,3 


Oils 
















Production (metric ton) 


41,6 


43.4 


42,3 


46.2 


49.3 


49.3 


51.1 


Exports (metric ton) 


13.4 


14.0 


13,7 


15.6 


16.4 


16.6 


16,9 


Cotton 
















Area (hectare) 


33.0 


31.4 


31.0 


33.9 


31.9 


30.2 




Production (pale) 


71.2 


68. 1 


67.7 


88.1 


79,0 


69.0 


77.6 


Exporta (bale) 


20.2 


19.4 


19.2 


20.5 


20.2 


24.3 


23.6 


Consumption (bale) 


6G,2 


68.3 


68. 7 


70,4 


76.8 


82. 3 


B2.0 


Ending atocks (bale) 


25.2 


25.1 


25.1 


42.7 


46.2 


32.3 


27.7 




1981 


1982 


1963 


1984 


1995 


1986 F 


1987 F 


Red meat 
















Production (mil metric tone) 


93 6 


93.9 


96 ,4 


98.1 


101. 8 


102,3 


103,0 



Consumption (mil metric tons) 
Exporta (mil metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 

Production (mil metric tona) 
Consumption (nil metric tona) 
ExPorta (rail metric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 
M11k production 



92.0 
5.7 



22.5 
22 1 

1.5 



389.7 



92.2 

5.3 



23.1 

22.7 
1.4 



396.9 



94,7 
5,& 



23.5 

23.5 

1.3 



412.5 



96. 1 

5,9 



24.2 

24,0 
1.2 



413.0 



99.6 
6.3 



25,2 

249 

12 



417.9 



100 9 
t5.1 



26.0 

25.6 

1.2 



422.8 



101.4 
6.4 



27 4 

27.0 

1.3 



423.4 



1/ Excludea intra-FC trade. 2/ ihere etocke date not available (excluding USSff), consumption Includea stock changea, 
3/ Stocka data are bassd on differing marketing years and do not rapressnt level e at a given data. Data not available for 
all countnea; includes eatlmsted change In USSR greln stocks but not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1982 date 
correepond with 1981/92, etc. F » forecast. 

Information contact; Frederic Surla (202) 786-1693. 



August *\SA7 



53' 
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Table 27.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Annua? 1986 1987 

1984 1985 1886 Nay D*c Jan Fob Mar Apr May 



Export commodities 

Uhflat. f,o.b. veasal. 
Gulf porti U/bu) 

Corn, f.o.b, viiiil. Gulf ports (S/bu) 

Grain aorfjhum, 

f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports U/bu) 

Soybesne, f.o.b wassel, Gulf porta (t/tKi) 

Soybaen oil, Decatur (cta/lb) 

Soybean neat, Decatur ((/ton) 

Cotton, fl market bvq. spot <Cte/lb) 

Tobacco* •wo- price it auction (cts/lb) 

Rica, f.o.b. mill, Houston (i/cwt) 

Inedible tillou, Chicago (cte/lb> 
Import comnodlt lea 

coffee, n.t. tpot (t/)b) 

ftuboer, N.Y. epot (cte/lb) 
Cocoa beana. N.Y. (t/lb) 

Information contact: Mary Teymourlan (202) 7B6H692. 

Table 28,— Indexes of Nominal & Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates_ 



4. 17 


3,73 


3,19 


3.49 


2.97 


3.00 


3.09 


3.17 


3.13 


3,28 


3.50 


2.aa 


3.27 


2.70 


1.89 


1.77 


1,74 


1,85 


1 93 


2.08 


3.00 


2.64 


2.16 


2.71 


f.84 


1.7S 


1.75 


1,87 


1.86 


2,01 


7.3B 


5.83 


5.45 


5.59 


5.14 


5.13 


5,08 


5.14 


5.35 


5.71 


30.75 


27.03 


16.36 


17,72 


14, SB 


15.45 


15.21 


15.03 


15.03 


15.93 


166. BO 


127. 15 


457.62 


157.60 


149.54 


147.65 


153.24 


146.98 


158.48 


175.70 


68.37 


SB 55 


53,47 


63,95 


54.15 


57. 17 


54.75 


54,60 


57,72 


65.94 


170,64 


172.05 


154.27 


158.01 


146.40 


144.90 


145,82 


146.51 


145.59 


145,59 


19.47 


18.49 


14.60 


13.75 


13.00 


11.13 


10,50 


10.50 


10.50 


10,50 


17.47 


14.33 


9.03 


8.72 


9.40 


10.69 


11.00 


9.77 


13.58 


14.75 


1.46 


1.42 


2.01 


3,18 


1.46 


1.27 


1.20 


1,03 


1.02 


1.09 


49.70 


41,91 


42.87 


40.10 


44.67 


45.93 


46,51 


46. 11 


47.39 


49.06 


1.06 


.99 


,88 


.81 


.86 


86 


.85 


,B7 


,90 


.90 



1986 1987 







July 


Aug 


SePt 


net 


Nov 




Dec 
MarCh 


J«n 
1973*100 




Feb 


ttar 


Apr 


Way 


June 


rotet U,5. 
Norn 1 na } 


tr 


ade 1/ 

110 


dOB 


107 


107 


108 




107 
April 


101 
1971-100 




99 


99V 


97* 


96* 


;9B* 


Agricultural 
Nominal 2/ 
Real 3/ 


trade 
4,567 
85 


4.661 
B7 


4,680 
87 


4.733 
89 


4.7B4 
90 


4 


,903 
88 


5.238 
86' 


6 


,103 
85* 


6.954 
85* 


7,783 
84* 


9.838 
84* 


13,507 
86- 


Soybean! 
Nominal 
ReaT 3/ 


2/ 


161 
75 


250 
75 


366 
75 


380 
75 


394 
76 




305 
75 


314 
72* 




327 
71* 


343 

71* 


35a 

70- 


374 

69* 


394 

70* 


Wheat 
Hon 1 na 1 
Real 3/ 


2/ 


36,499 

100 


26,501 
f02 


26.514 
102 


26,733 
109 


37.030 
HO 


27 


.616 
107 


29*657 
105* 


34.60t 
104* 


39.700 
106* 


44,ais 

103" 


57.303 
106* 


73.477 
IN* 


Corn 
Nom 1 na 1 
Real 3/ 


2/ 


4,172 
78 


4,297 
90 


4.330 

ao 


4.369 
80 


4,430 
80 


4 


.534 
79 


4,842 

76* 


3 


.634 

76* 


6.407 
76- 


7,148 
74- 


9.030 
73* 


11.436 
74- 


Cotton 
Nominal 
Raal 3/ 


2/ 


33f 
91 


230 
90 


233 
91 


236 
92 


337 
93 




237 
93 


234 

91* 




233 
90* 


239 

90* 


272 

89* 


270 
88* 


269 
87* 



\i Federal Reeerve Board Index of trade-weighted exchange velue of the U,S dollar agilnet 10 ©tw major industrial 
Country Currenelea. Plus Switzerland, These currencies dominate the financing of US total trede. 2/ Nominal values are 
perCantega channel in Currency unite par dolier. weighted by proportion of agricultural etporte free) the United States, 
in Increase Indicates that the dollar nee ePbrecieted. 3/ the real Inday deflates the noalnel series by Consumer price 
Changes of the Cguntrlee Involved, resulting In divergence between nominal and real indaiea una* h1gh-1nf latlon countries 
figure elgnlf leant ly, Tha nominal Fedinl Reserve index ahoua little divergence Between nominal end real Indexea because 
of elnllar inflation rates among the t©untr*ea included. 'Preliminary. 



Information contact: Edward Wlleon (302) 7B6-16BB. 

Table 29.-U.S, Trade Balance 



Exports 

Agricultural 

Nonagr I Cultural 
Total 1/ 
Import* 

Agricultural 

Nonagr 1 Cultural 
Total 2/ 
Traoa bSlence 

Agricultural 

Uonegrlcultural 

ratsi 

•Fiscal years begin October 1 and and September 30. Fiscal year 1986 Began Oct. 1. 1985 and ended Sept. 20. 1986. 
1/ Domestic exporta Including Department of Defense sh)p«ante {F.A.5. value). 2/ I*Porte for consumption ICustoms value! 
NA * not available, F * foreeait. 

Information contact: Stave AacDonald l3Q3> 7A6-1G21, 
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Fiscal years* 








Apr 










1979 


I960 


1981 


1962 


1983 


19B4 


1985 


1996 


1987 F 


1987 










& am ion 










31,979 
135.839 
167.818 


40,481 
169. 146 
210,327 


43.780 
185,423 

239.303 


39,095 
176.310 
315,405 


34,769 
159.373 
194.143 


38.027 
170.014 
208 , 04 1 


91,201 
179,236 
210.437 


26.335 
176.613 
202.938 


27.500 
NA 
NA 


2.270 
17.130 
19,400 


16. 186 
177,434 
193,610 


17.276 
223.590 
240,966 


17.318 
237.469 
254.687 


15.481 
233,353 
241,834 


16.271 
230.629 
346.900 


16,916 
397.736 
316,653 


tfl.740 
313.732 
313.462 


20,875 
342,655 
363.730 


20.000 
NA 
NA 


1.795 
29.918 
31.713 


15.793 

-41.6B5 
-25.792 


23,305 
-53,744 
-30,539 


26.563 
-53.046 
-25.464 


33.614 
-57.043 
-33.438 


18.496 
-71.356 
-52,759 


19,111 
-12T.732 

-108,611 


H.461 
-134.486 

-123.035 


5.450 
-166.242 
-160.792 


7.50O 
NA 
NA 


475 
-13.788 
-12.313 



Table 30.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



Exports 

Animals. live (no) 1/ 

Meet! a Prep*.. e*cl . poultry (mt) 

Dairy Products (mt) 

Poultry fi«*tl (mt ) 

Fats* oils* a greases (mt) 

Hides a aklns 1nc1 . fursklns 

Cattls hides* whole (no) 1/ 

Mink pelts (no) 1/ 
Grains * feeds (nit) 

Wheat (*t> 

Wheat flour (mt) 

R1ca (it) 

Feea grains, Inci . products (mt) 

Feeds ft readers (mt) 

Otftsr grain product! (mt) 
Fruits, nuts, and praps, imt) 
Fruit juices inel, froi. (hi) 1/ 
Vegeteoles a PrePs. (it) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton* eicl, llnters (nit) 
Seeds (mt) 

Sugar, carta or oeet (fflt) 
Oilseeds ft product* (mt) 

Ollaeeoe (*t) 
Soybeans Ut> 

PrOt*in ffital (mt) 

Vegetable ol I* (mt ) 
Essential oils (mt) 
Other 





Fiscal 


years* 




Apr 




Fiscal 


years* 




Apr 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 F 


1987 


19B4 


1985 


198E 


1987 F 


19B7 






Thousand units 








S minion 






754 


99E 


570 




18 


27E 


255 


344 




9 


433 


427 


451 


3/500 


41 


929 


906 


1.012 


*_ 


toa 


418 


433 


481 


— 


30 


393 


4 14 


430 


500 


29 


335 


234 


265 


400 


30 


280 


257 


282 


-- 


33 


1*395 


1.217 


1.355 


3/1,300 


109 


703 


608 


477 


-- 


38 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


1.318 


t. 325 


1,456 


-- 


165 


24,383 


25.456 


25,973 


-- 


2*179 


1.010 


1.019 


1.150 


-- 


113 


3,551 


2.337 


2,637 


-- 


520 


€7 


60 


65 


— 


21 


108, 134 


93.903 


74,437 


-- 


8.306 


17*304 


13,285 


9,476 


4/9,EOO 


778 


41.699 


38,533 


25.490 


30.000 


1.781 


6,497 


4*264 


3.259 


5/3.300 


183 


1*071 


718 


1. 137 


1*300 


134 


234 


164 


204 


»- 


21 


3,393 


1,973 


2.382 


3.300 


187 


B97 


677 


648 


600 


44 


55*546 


55,363 


36.293 


47.200 


5.388 


8.217 


6.884 


3.819 


3.700 


405 


7,031 


6.533 


8,381 


6/9*700 


791 


1,216 


1,004 


1 .-289 


-- 


107 


564 


795 


754 


— 


68 


243 


293 


257 


— 


25 


1.931 


1.907 


2.003 


— 


173 


1.594 


1.687 


1.766 


-- 


137 


5.598 


4.641 


3,652 


-- 


453 


223 


200 


148 


— 


19 


1.537 


1.430 


1,467 


-- 


139 


999 


946 


1.000 


-- 


106 


337 


357 


224 


200 


19 


1.433 


1.588 


1.318 


1,200 


116 


1,481 


1,277 


4B2 


1.500 


t23 


2.395 


1.945 


67B 


1,800 


133 


353 


3B9 


269 


-- 


22 


326 


352 


366 


400 


23 


385 


355 


375 


-- 


78 


74 


65 


75 


-- 


12 


26.9E1 


33,803 


27.557 


— 


2. 141 


B.E02 


6. 195 


6.266 


7/5.800 


440 


30,466 


17.886 


20.684 


8/19.600 


1.499 


6.254 


4,324 


4.394 


— 


301 


19*365 


16.621 


20. 139 


19. 100 


1,467 


5,734 


3,876 


4.174 


3.700 


2B5 


5.O60 


4.606 


5,588 


6.000 


599 


1.217 


853 


1.127 


1,200 


113 


1.435 


1,311 


1,284 


— 


42 


1, 131 


1,018 


746 


-- 


27 


11 


12 


7 


~~ 


1 


96 


105 


105 


-- 


11 


465 


443 


569 


-- 


42 


1.0B2 


1.069 


1.126 


-- 


114 



Total 
Imports 



143,794 125,967 109,941 127,500 11,254 3B,027 31,201 



26,325 



27,500 



2.270 



Animals, 1 Ive (no) 1/ 

Meats a PrePs,, e*ci. poultry (mt) 

Beef a veal (mt) 

Pork (nt) 
Oalry product* (mt) 
poultry and Products 1/ 
Fats* oils, h grtases (mt) 
Hides J SMnS* inel, fursklns 1/ 
wool, unnenufectured (mt) 
Grains a reads ((it) 
Fruits* nutt* a Preps. . 

*vd * juices (nt) 

Bananas s plantains (nit) 
Fruit Juicss (ni) 1/ 
Vegetables a Praps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery Stock * cut flowers 1/ 
Su^r t cane or beet (mt) 
Oilseeds I products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 

Protein rtaal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Beverages #*cT, fruit juices (hl)l/ 
Coffee, tee* cocoa, spices (*t) 

Coffee, Inc1. products Ut) 

Cocoa beans I products (nt), 
Rubber ft allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 



1 , 907 , 


2. 120 


1.885 


-- 


176 


596 


569 


637 


600 


48 


905 


1. 123 


1.139 


1, 127 


109 


1.931 


2.214 


2.248 


2.400 


230 


550 


674 


693 


710 


66 


1.165 


1.295 


1.252 


1.400 


131 


328 


416 


406 


430 


39 


703 


847 


900 


1,000 


91 


382 


41B 


400 


410 


24 


757 


763 


786 


BOO 


56 


-- 


-- 


-- 


,. 


,- 


122 


93 


101 


-- 


9 


IB 


21 


22 


— 


2 


13 


18 


t7 


— 


1 


-- 


-- 


-- 


— 


-- 


216 


240 


200 


— 


27 


59 


43 


S3 


— 


4 


193 


145 


160 


-- 


15 


1.B05 


2,070 


2,311 


3,580 


214 


534 


604 


66B 


700 


61 


4,036 


4,483 


4,637 


4,850 


494 


1,634 


1.B91 


1,976 


2.000 


213 


2.727 


3,022 


3.042 


3, 100 


27 1 


6G6 


752 


740 


700 


75 


27.247 


35,112 


31.539 


28.000 


2.262 


671 


995 


698 


600 


53 


2*093 


2,140 


2.199 


2,200 


305 


1,314 


1.347 


1.560 


1.700 


166 


190 


191 


208 


200 


11 


563 


556 


605 


600 


30 


32 


31 


41 


-- 


5 


17 


17 


14 


-- 


t 


B2 


92 


B9 


90 


40 


97 


91 


111 


too 


22 


— 


-- 


— 


-- 


-- 


292 


318 


353 


-- 


37 


2,B29 


2.338 


1,905 


1.500 


133 


f.144 


912 


654 


-- 


48 


1. 137 


1*271 


1,508 


1,800 


116 


799 


784 


639 


600 


44 


223 


253 


197 


-- 


9 


95 


9B 


69 


— 


4 


118 


159 


138 


-- 


23 


21 


17 


15 


-- 


3 


797 


859 


1. 173 


— 


84 


6B3 


670 


555 


-- 


3B 


14, 120 


15, 494 


15.488 


— 


1*342 


1*547 


1.622 


1.84B 


-- 


164 


1.776 


1,868 


1.940 


1.730 


184 


4,777 


4.983 


6,099 


4.900 


431 


1,12B 


1. 129 


1.223 


1*050 


110 


3,300 


3,244 


4, 400 


3.200 


259 


451 


539 


507 


500 


55 


1,058 


1,2B5 


1,189 


1.200 


M3 


B09 


739 


801 


BOO 


71 


B54 


680 


615 


600 


64 


-- 


— 


-- 


-- 


*- 


844 


900 


BBS 


-- 


76 



18.916 19,740 20.875 



20,000 



1.795 



•F1SCBI years begin October 1 end end September 30. fiscal year 19A6 began Oct, t. 19B5 and ended Sept. 30. 19B6. — not 
avail sole. 1/ Not included in total volune, 2/ Forecasts for footnoted items 2/-B/ art based on slightly different groups of 
commodities. Fiscal 1986 exports of categories used in the 1987 forecasts wertl 2/ 413 thousand mt , 3/ 1*306 thousand mt. 
4/ 9,648 nil Hon. 5/ 3 t 4fl9 *1111on t i,a. Includes flour. 6/ B.218 thousand mt, 7/ 6,439 million. B/ 20.4B1 thousand mt. 
F ■ forecast . 

Information contact: Steve MacDonatd (202) 786-1621. 
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table 31. U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



fleoion & country 



Western Europe - 

European Community (EC-13) 

Bel glum -Luxembourg 
France 

Germany, Fed. Rep. 
Italy 

Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Portugal 

Spam, ind Canary lilands 
Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

Eastern Europe 
German Dim. Rep. 
Po 1 and 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

lata 

West Asia (Mideast) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Iaraei 

saudia Arabia 
South Aala 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 
Southeast Asia 

Indonesia 

Philippine* 
Other Eaat Alia 

Taluan 

Korea h Hep. 

HOng Kong 

Africa 

North Africa 

NCrOCco 

Algeria 

Egypt 
5ub-5anem 

Nigeria 

Rep. S. Africa 

Latin imerice a Caribbean 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central Amertca 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

Canada 

Oceania 

Total 

lavaiopaa Countries 
Laa* Developed Countries 
Centrelly Planned Countries 

"Flecel years begin QctGbar 1 
— not available. 





Fiscal 


years* 




Apr 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1997 F 


1987 






S mil Hon 




9 t 365 


7 4 193 


6.B57 


6,900 


499 


St 650 


6.868 


6.443 


6.400 


461 


B36 


470 


361 


— 


31 


510 


396 


431 


— 


31 


1.2GO 


900 


1.001 


-- 


96 


771 


677 


693 


— 


62 


3.237 


1,926 


3,042 


— 


136 


790 


629 


63B 


— 


54 


702 


503 


30fl 


— 


19 


1.332 


832 


733 


-- 


31 


615 


5f5 


415 


400 


37' 


311 


233 


138 


— 


14 


741 


533 


447 


600 


fed 


133 


91 


53 


-- 


4 


197 


136 


43 


" 


11 


ISO 


137 


134 


— 


11 


155 


88 


113 


-- 


33 


3.513 


3,535 


1.105 


BOO 


114 


15.209 


11,933 


10,498 


11,700 


999 


1.865 


1.452 


1.243 


1,600 


150 


223 


139 


111 


-- 


26 


423 


37 f 


331 


— 


51 


351 


300 


255 


— 


12 


497 


381 


335 


— 


45 


867 


599 


517 


400 


11 


157 


205 


94 


— 


fc 


376 


129 


90 


— 


6 


2B5 


228 


395 


-- 





G92 


339 


BB 


200 


30 


G.935 


5.663 


5, 139 


5.500 


498 


1 H 313 


843 


725 


800 


53 


433 


204 


172 


— 


9 


300 


295 


370 


— 


21 


3.631 


3,139 


3,787 


3.200 


267 


1.409 


1,343 


1.10a 


— 


9S 


1,916 


1.4O0 


1,377 


— 


134 


407 


396 


399 


-- 1- 


38 


3,968 


3.537 


2.135 


t.900 


125 


1.542 


1.207 


1.403 


1,300 


99 


34: 


156 


159 


— 


11 


162 


220 


330 


*■- 


23 


BB2 


766 


B75 


-- 


60 


1,327 


1.330 


733 


600 


26 


345 


367 


158 


— 


3 


535 


189 


70 


— 


3 


5.279 


4. 570 


3,599 


3.800 


300 


43B 


557 


444 


— 


1G 


827 


771 


752 


800 r 


68 


396 


361 


334 


400 


30 


330 


239 


137 


— 


5 


1.966 


1.566 


M15 


1.300 


133 


327 


106 


10B 


-- 


7 


778 


721 


493 


— 


37 


1.936 


1.727 


1.466 


1.700 


J58 


316 


304 


216 


200 


*6 


38 t 027 


31.201 


36.335 


37,500 


2.270 


19.180 


15.225 


13.963 


14.200 


1,191 


14,903 


13.680 


10,721 


11.800 


B95 


3,945 


3,296 


1.640 


1,500 


194 



Change froi» year' earlier 
1994 1985 I9BG l9a7 F 

Percent 



-9 


-22 


-5 


-3 


9 


-23 


-3 


2 


3 


-44 


-23 


-L- 


-1 


-22 


9 


«" 


-13 


-39 


11 


-<- 


-4 


12 


2 


"- 


-21 


-14 


6 


"- 


-4 


-30 





"- 


10 


-38 


-39 


-" 


3 


-32 


-13 


-- 


-10 


-1G 


-19 


o,, 


-13 


-36 


-45 


__ 


-10 


-38 


-t6 





7 


-39 


-36 


-- 


-15 


-36 


-66 


-- 


-36 


-34 


-3 


— 


35 


-43 


27 


-- 


156 


1 


-56 


-45 


12 


-22 


-12 


3 


26 


-23 


-14 


9 


693 


-42 


-13 


-- 


31 


-12 


-13 


-- 


20 


-15 


-15 


— 


11 


-23 


-13 


-- 


-26 


-31 


-14 


■2 


3 


31 


-54 


-- 


-51 


-G6 


-30 


«-- 


33 


-30 


25 


* — 


27 


-65 


-63 





19 


-18 


-9 





1 


-31 


-14 


14 


7 


-53 


-16 


— 


-21 


-5 


-5 


— 


to 


-14 


-11 


7 


(4 


-5 


-17 


-- 


6 


-33 


-9 


-- 


IB 


-3 


1 


-- 


3G 


-12 


-16 


-P, 


G 


-32 


16 





52 


-54 


2 


-- 


-20 


36 


50 


-- 


-3 


-13 


14 


-- 


63 


-1 


-44 


-1.4 


4 


6 


-57 


is- 


304 


-64 


-63 


-- 


9 


-13 


-21 


B 


10 


27 


-20 


-- 


7 


-7 


-3 


.0 


11 


9 


-7 


33 


-14 


9 


-42 


-- 


11 


-20 


-29 


37 


-12 


-53 


2 


-- 


36 


-7 


-32 


" ! -- 


4 


-11 


"-15 


\ 


-4. 


-6 


6 


ft 


9 


-IB 


'• 


-f 


A 


-21 


-9 


-3 




-15 


-15 


6 


67 


-16 


-50 


-3t: 



Apr 
1997 



-13 
-14 
-20 

20 

-G 

5 

-29 

15 
-14 
-47 

36 
113 

€6 
397 
128 

51 
5 

1 



and end September 30. Fiscal year 1996 began Oct. 1, 1985 and ended Sept. 30, 1986. F * forecast. 



Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Cenada, 
Infbrnetlon contact: Steve KacDonald (202) 786-1631 
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Table 32.— Farm Income Statistics 



1 , Farm receipts 

Crocs Unci, not CCC loans) 

Livestock 

Farm related 1/ 

2. Direct Government payments 

Cash payments 

Value of P1K conwodltlea 

3 Total gross farm incomS (4*5+6) 2/ 

4 Gross cash income il+j) 

5 Nonnoney income 3/ 

6. value of inventory Chanjja 

T Cash expenses 4/ 
fl. Total expenses 

9. Met cam income (4-7) 
10 Net f*ri» income (3-8) 
DfiflBteti 119&2S) 

11. Off-far* income 

12. Loan changes 5/: Real estate 

13. 5/: Nanraal aststs 



1977 



97,5 

48. 6 

47.6 

1.2 



1 
1 


105 

99 

a 

1 



71,4 
88.9 

27,5 
19.9 
29,5 

26.1 

7,6 
6. a 



1978 



114.3 

53 2 

53.2 

1.9 

3.0 
3,0 
0.0 

128 4 

117.3 

9.3 

1.9 

84,2 
103.2 

33,1 
25.2 
34.9 

29.7 

7.6 
8.3 



1979 



131.8 

62 3 

69.2 

2,2 

1 4 
1,4 
0.0 

150.7 

135.1 

10,6 

S.O 



1980 



Calendar year* 
1981 1983 R 1983 R 1984 R 



1985 R 1956 P 



1987 F 



1 billion 



142,0 144,1 

71.7 72.5 

68.0 69. 2 

2,3 2,5 



1,3 
1,3 

0.0 



1,9 
1,9 
0.0 



149.3 166,3 

143.1 146.0 

12.3 13.8 

-6,3 6.5 



101 
123 

33. 
37 
34 



14. Rental income plus monetary change 3.5 4,1 

15, Capital expenditures 5/ 15.0 17,9 



16, Net ca*h flow (9+ i2+13+U-i5) 



30,8 35.1 



33.5 



13,0 
10.9 



6,3 
19.9 



43.7 



109.1 
133.1 

34,2 

16.1 
18,8 

34,7 

9*3 
5.9 

6.1 
18,0 



113.2 
139.4 

32.9 
36.9 
28.6 

35.8 



147.1 

72.4 

70 ,.2 

4 5 

3.5 
3.5 
0.0 

163,6 

150.6 

14,3 

-1.3 

H2.5 
140.0 

38, f 
23.6 

23.6 

36.4 



141.0 

67.1 

69.5 

4.5 

9.3 
4 .1 
5.2 

153.0 

150,3 

13,5 

-10.9 

113.3 
140.4 

37.1 
12.7 
12.2 

17.0 



9.4 4.0 2. 
£.2 3.4 1. 



146.8 

69.4 

73,0 

4 4 

8,4 

4,0 
4.5 

174.8 

155.3 

13.4 

6,2 

116.3 
142.7 

39.9 
32.2 

29,8 

33.3 

-0.5 
-0.8 



148 

74 

69 

5 

7 
7 





6v4 

16, a 



6,3 

13.3 



5.3 8.9 
12.7 12.5 



37.5 37,9 38.5 



33.2 



33.7 



165,8 

156,6 

11.8 

*2,7 

109.6 
133.7 

47.0 
32.1 

2a, a 

42,5 

-5.6 
-9.2 



9.6 
31.1 



141 
64.. 
73 

5 

12 
9 
4 

160 

153 

11 

-3 

100 
122 

53 
38 
33 

45 

"7 
~.1I 



34 



133 


to 


135 


59 


to 


57 


72 


to 


74 


4 


tn 


6 


H 


to 


16 


7 


to 


9 


7 


to 


9 


156 


to 


158 


148 


to 


150 


5 


to 


10 


-3 


to 


94 


to 


96 


114 


to 


116 


52 


to 


56 


40 


to 


44 


34 


to 


35 


47 


to 


49 


-9 


to 


-5 


-8 


to 


-4 


6 


to 


8 


6 


to 


8 


38 


to 


42 



R ■ revised. P ■ prel Inttnary, F - forecast 1/ Income from machine hire, custom work, sales of forest products t end other misc. cash 
sources. 2/ Numbers In Parentheses indicate the ccmitMnatlon of Items required to calculate e given item. 3/ Vatue of home consumption of 
self-Produced food and Imputed gross rental value of ferm dwellings. 4/ Excludes capital consumption, perquisites to hired labor, and farm 
household expenses. 5/ Excludes farm households. Totals may not add due to rounding. 

Information contact: Richard Kodl (202) 786-1808. 



Table 33. -Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 













Calendar years 
















1977 


1978 


1879 


1880 


1981 


1992 


1983 


,1984 


1985 


1986 P 


1987 F~ 














I billion 














Asset* 


























Reel estftte 1/ 


507.7 


600.7 


704.2 


779.2 


780.2 


745.6 


736.1 


639.6 


559.6 


515 


510 


to 520 


Non-real estate 


149.0 


183.0 


213.9 


224.0 


225.0 


232.2 


220.4 


216.5 


211.9 


196 


190 


to 200 


Livestock 5 poultry 


31.9 


51.3 


61.4 


60.6 


53.5 


53.0 


49.7 


49.6 


45 9 


44 


47 


to 50 


Machinery 5 motor 


























vehicles 


69.9 


78.2 


90,8 


96,8 


103.0 


103.7 


100.9 


95.0 


92.2 


SB 


84 


to 85 


Crops etored 


24.8 


28,0 


33.5 


36,5 


36.1 


40.6 


33.2 


33.7 


97,1 


29 


25 


to 28 


Financial assets 


22.4 


25.5 


28.2 


30,1 


32 4 


34.9 


36.5 


38, t 


36.7 


35 


34 


to 37 


Total farm assets 


656.7 


783.7 


918.1 


1.003.2 


1,005.2 


977. B 


956.5 


B56.1 


771.4 


711 


705 


to 715 


Liabilities 


























Real estate 


58. 


65.6 


78.5 


87.9 


97.2 


101.2 


103.7 


102.9 


97.3 


90 


82 


to 86 


Non-real estate 


52.4 


66,4 


76.7 


82.5 


91.6 


102.4 


98,7 


95.8 


94.8 


87 


72 


to 7G 


CCC loans 


4.5 


5.7 


5 1 


5,0 


8.0 


15.4 


10.8 


8.6 


16.9 


19 


12 


to 14 


Other non-real estate 


52.4 


60.7 


71.6 


77,5 


S3. 6 


87.0 


87.9 


87.1 


77,9 


68 


61 


to 63 


Totsi farm liabilities 


114.9 


131.9 


155.2 


170.4 


188,8 


203.6 


202.4 


198.7 


193 + 1 


177 


155 


to 160 


Total farm equity 


541.9 


65KB 


762,9 


832,9 


816.4 


774.2 
Percent 


754.0 


657,3 


579,3 


534 


550 


to 555 


Selected ratios 


























0et)t-tO-essetft 


17.5 


1S.8 


16.9 


17.0 


18.8 


20. B 


21 2 


23.2 


249 


24 8 


22 


Debt-to-edulty 


20 


19.3 


19.6 


19.7 


23.1 


26.3 


26.8 


30,2 


33 2 


32.9 


28 


Deot-to-net cash Income 


412.3 


398.2 


464 4 


497.7 


576.1 


553,0 


545.5 


SOS. 8 


436.2 


342.8 


290 



1/ Excludes farm household. P * preliminary. F ■ fOrecest. 
Information Contact: Richard Kodl (202) 786*1808, 



Hugusr W&f 



6* 



fteglon 
Stat* 



North Atlantic 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
vereont 

MfllS^ChuttttS 

flnode Island 

Connect l cut 

Nev tork 

Nev Jeney 

Pennsylvania 
North Cantral 

Oh to 

Indiana 

III tno1» 

M i ch 1 gan 

til icons in 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

Sou th Dakota 

Nee rathe 

Kansas 
Southern 

Del ay are 

Maryland 

Virginia 

tfest Virginia 

North Carot ina 

South Carot ina 

Georg 1 a 

f 1 or t oe 

Kentucky 

Tenneaie* 

A l abe-ne 

M»iii*tipci 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Ok 1 anoAa 
T aire a 

intern 
Men una 
loano 
ayoelng 

Colorado 
hie* Mexico 
Arizona 
Uien 
Nevada 
lashing ton 
Dragon 
California 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
United Siatas 



ti 


vestoctc a 


Products 






Crovs 


1/ 

Mar 


Apr 




7otal 


1/ 








Mar 


ipr 






Mar 


Apr 


1935 


1986 


1987 


1987 


1965 


1986 
1 ni 1 1 1 


1987 
on 2/ 


1987 


1986 


1986 


1987 


1987 


244 


241 


20 


18 


138 


142 


24 


26 


382 


383 


44 


44 


TO 


72 


6 


G 


36 


38 


3 


3 


107 


no 


10 


9 


354 


361 


31 


29 


34 


36 


2 


2 


366 


398 


33 


31 


137 


131 


11 


11 


259 


292 


14 


18 


385 


423 


25 


29 


14 


12 


1 


1 


62 


63 


4 


6 


76 


75 


5 


7 




210 


17 


1G 


150 


162 


12 


16 


355 


372 


30 


31 


J H B47 


811 


151 


147 


727 


692 


47 


51 


2,574 


2,503 


198 


196 


144 


150 


13 


1* 


444 


430 


22 


'31 


589 


580 


35 


44 


2, 184 


2 T 238 


184 


161 


1.00B 


926 


76 


■82 


3,192 


3.165 


261 


263 


1,515 


1,565 


129 


436 


2.601 


2.044 


97 


51 


4,115 


3,609 


227 


187 


1.728 


1.950 


135 


154 


3 H OG4 


2,259 


20 


38 


4.732 


4,109 


155 


196 


2,052 


3.144 


195 


216 


5,916 


4,736 


182 


-40 


7,967 


6.862 


377 


17G 


1 .231 


1.237 


99 


101 


1,701 


1,426 


55 


55 


2,933 


2,664 


154 


156 


4.058 


4. 160 


363 


360 


1,026 


894 


1 


19 


5.084 


5.054 


365 


379 


3.371 


3 H 395 


301 


290 


3,224 


2,679 


77 


-24 


6.595 


G H 074 


378 


265 


4,883 


4,980 


468 


474 


4 T 582 


4,174 


106 


62 


9,465 


9,104 


574 


536 


1 .924 


1 ,925 


167 


17G 


1,763 


1.586 


7f 


19 


3 4 GSS 


3,5M 


238 


195 


G97 


6T6 


GG 


63 


2.001 


1,623 


78 


49 


2,689 


2.299 


144 


112 


1 ,900 


1,526 


139 


135 


1.157 


939 


6 


11 


3.057 


2,464 


145 


146 


4 . 1 12 


4.260 


336 


449 


3.227 


2.669 


26 


-30 


7.340 


6,928 


362 


418 


3,264 


3.447 


310 


329 


2,552 


1,978 


36 


M 


5,816 


5.425 


347 


339 


353 


359 


27 


34 


t34 


111 


4 


4 


487 


470 


31 


38 


764 


814 


58 


G3 


458 


371 


27 


4G 


1,222 


1,186 


84 


109 


1 .062 


1, 12T 


86 


92 


639 


488 


21 


16 


1,691 


1,615 


107 


108 


19) 


156 


13 


13 


58 


71 


3 


2 


249 


227 


17 


16 


1,958 


2 J 79 


167 


V73 


1,977 


1.604 


33 


37 


3,935 


3 T 783 


200 


210 


415 


463 


35 


3G 


671 


439 


10 


10 


1,036 


891 


45 


4G 


1 .726 


1,985 


162 


150 


1.57T 


1.343 


52 


45 


3,297 


3.227 


203 


195 


1,021 


1.000 


87 


92 


3,576 


3,800 


507 


567 


4.596 


4.800 


594 


660 


1 ,352 


1,311 


81 


9f 


1,583 


1,078 


26 


a 


2,934 


2.388 


105 


100 


1,080 


1. 144 


106 


101 


t,09l 


891 


26 


33 


2.m 


2.035 


134 


134 


1.301 


1,431 


1 14 


125 


773 


576 


35 


23 


2,074 


2.007 


149 


148 


1.011 


1,046 


82 


88 


1, 139 


741 


-2 


-2 


2,249 


1.787 


79 


as 


LB25 


2,022 


133 


1fi7 


1,606 


978 


-7 


-48 


3.432 


3.000 


125 


118 


49 1 


503 


40 


41 


993 


872 


7 


2 


1.485 


t H 375 


47 


43 


1,726 


1.335 


143 


(51 


957 


746 


te 


27 


2.683 


2,581 


161 


178 


5,44 1 


5.537 


532 


463 


3.851 


2,939 


136 


108 


9,292 


8,475 


668 


571 


802 


720 


61 


53 


422 


493 


20 


22 


1,224 


1.213 


81 


76 


862 


666 


70 


80 


1.220 


1.06& 


50 


52 


2 h 082 


1,933 


120 


132 


479 


455 


40 


47 


123 


HO 


4 


2 


601 


56G 


44 


49 


2.019 


2,219 


209 


229 


1.098 


892 


37 


41 


3.M7 


3,111 


245 


270 


718 


709 


81 


72 


371 


307 


12 


11 


1.089 


1.016 


93 


83 


701 


699 


64 


80 


793 


798 


112 


37 


1,494 


1.496 


176 


117 


413 


437 


39 


37 


142 


133 


8 


7 


555 


570 


47 


44 


144 


1G0 


14 


14 


81 


72 


7 


6 


225 


232 


20 


19 


926 

622 


981 


72 


87 


1,910 


1,816 


120 


140 


2 T 837 


2,797 


192 


227 


647 


55 


47 


1, 101 


1,137 


73 


55 


1,723 


1,784 


128 


103 


4. 163 


4 h 557 


34* 


382 


9,821 


10,032 


596 


615 


13.985 


14 h 569 


939 


997 


a 


to 


1 


1 


19 


20 


1 


1 


27 


30 


2 


2 


S3 


84 


7 


7 


462 


503 


43 


41 


545 


587 


50 


48 


63,571 


71.734 


6.055 


6,328 


74.353 


64.170 


2,938 


2.360 


143.924 


135,903 


6,994 


8 T 688 



1/ Sales of farm products Include receipts from commodities placed under CCC loans elnua value of redemptions during tha period 
2/ Estimates as of the end of current month. Sounded data may not add. 

Information contact. Roger Strickland (202) 786-1804. 
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Table 35 + — Cash Receipts from Farming 



Annual I98E 1987 

1981 1983 1913 1984 1985 1986 Apr Dec Jan Fib Mar Apr 

f million 
Farn markatlngi and CCC toana - HI, GIG 143.803 136,559 143,457 143*934 t35,903 9.6^7 13,771 13,069 8,357 8.994 8.686 



Livestock and products 


69,151 


70.349 


59.459 


73,049 


69,571 


71,734 


5 


.611 


5.719 


6.155 


5,475 


6.055 


6.338 


Heat an 1 nsli 


39.749 


40,917 


38,893 


40.133 


38.374 


39.131 


3.044 


3. J30 


3.533 


3,153 


3 


.549 


3.793 


Dairy products 


la, 095 


10,334 


18.763 


17.944 


18.071 


17,834 


1 


.513 


1.534 


1,551 


1.399 


1 


.539 


1.507 


Poultry and agga 


9.949 


8,519 


tO. 003 


13.305 


11,385 


13,833 




931 


931 


937 


813 




937 


903 


Other 


1,359 


1,579 


1,801 


1,988 


1,941 


1,945 




134 


135 


144 


113 




133 


136 


Crops 


73,465 


73,553 


67.099 


69,408 


74.353 


64.170 


4 


,036 


8.053 


6.914 


3.883 


3 


h S38 


3.360 


Food grama 


11.619 


ft. 413 


9.713 


9,578 


9,080 


5,949 




303 


360 


417 


59 




98 


30 


Faad crops 


17.770 


17.417 


15.G37 


15,833 


33,480 


17.853 




930 


3,209 


3.771 


580 




61 


*190 


Cotton (lint and taad) 


4,055 


4,457 


3.705 


3,370 


3,731 


3.930 




44 


397 


500 


137 




69 


-34 


Tobacco 


3.350 


3,343 


3.76ft 


3.841 


3,733 


1.9 18 




37 


417 


167 


36 




10 


33 


01 1 -bearing crops 


13.853 


13 T *14 


13,546 


13,694 


13,595 


10,483 




666 


,41ft 


1.439 


480 




671 


370 


VagatafcltS and nalona 


8.773 


8.186 


8,486 


9,159 


8.56E 


8,734 




816 


455 


738 


560 




819 


883 


Frulta and traa nuta 


8,803 


5.844 


6.084 


6,770 


6,743 


7,405 




361 


793 


306 


465 




433 


307 


Othar 


6,543 


7,083 


7.303 


8,086 


8,451 


8,907 




970 


1.013 


588 


577 




778 


975 


Government paymanta 


1,832 


3,493 


9.395 


8.430 


7 + 704 


11.813 


3 


.418 


1.963 


1.318 


3,557 


2 


.304 


1 ,734 


Total 


143,548 


146.394 


145, B54 


150,487 


151*638 


147. 716 


13 


,085 


l5 + 733 


14.387 


10,914 


11 


. 198 


10,4(3 



■ Receipts from loan* rePraaent value of cowaodltlaa Placad undar CCC loan* annua value of redemptions during thaj aontn. 
Information contact: Bogar Strickland (303) 786-1804. 



Table 36,— Farm Production Expenses 











Celenda 


r years 










1977 


1979 


1979 


1990 


1981 
s m1U1 


1993 

on 2/ 


R 1993 


R 1994 R> 


1995 fi 


1996 1 


13.967 


16,036 


19,314 


20,971 


20.955 


19,592 


21,735 


19,852 


19.015 


16. 179 


7,072 


10,150 


13.012 


10,670 


9,999 


9.694 


9,914 


9,499 


9.996 


9,609 


2*484 


2,639 


2.904 


3.220 


3,429 


3. 172 


2,993 


3,449 


3,350 


2,984 


23,523 


29.924 


35,230 


34,961 


33,292 


31,447 


33,531 


32,797 


30.363 


29,772 


6.529 


6,619 


7,369 


9,490 


9.409 


9.018 


7.067 


7.429 


7,259 


5,787 


4.356 


4,609 


5,635 


7,979 


9,570 


7.999 


7,503 


7, 143 


6,594 


4.790 


1,069 


1,399 


1,447 


1,526 


1,747 


2.041 


2.146 


2, 166 


2,150 


2,121 


1,939 


2,656 


3,436 


3,539 


4,201 


4,292 


4,154 


4,767 


4,917 


4.331 


13,992 


15,273 


17,997 


22,434 


23,927 


22,230 


20,969 


21,506 


20,Bt0 


17.029 


4,203 


5,167 


6,566 


B,717 


10,722 


11.349 


10,615 


10,396 


9,921 


7.795 


4,329 


5,060 


6, 190 


7,544 


9. 142 


10,491 


10.915 


10,733 


9.B7B 


9,131 


B,532 


10.227 


13.059 


16.261 


19,964 


21 r 930 


21,430 


21,129 


19.699 


16,926 


9,430 


6,639 


7,290 


7,649 


7.5B7 


6.429 


6.529 


6,416 


6.370 


6.426 


7, 131 


9,279 


9,992 


9,394 


9,932 


10,075 


9,725 


9,729 


9,792 


9.975 


1,692 


1,776 


2,063 


1,923 


1.994 


2,025 


1,996 


2,170 


2,134 


1,791 




















633 


656 


163 


431 


6,129 


7,703 


9,047 


9,379 


9,965 


12,367 


13,243 


15.979 


13,721 


11,942 


20,372 


24,396 


27,732 


29,143 


29,369 


30,995 


32,026 


34.B49 


32,230 


30,465 



Feed 
Livestock 

Seed 

Fern-ong1n Inputt 

Fertilizer 
Fuels and oils 
Electricity 
Pesticides 

Manufactured Inputs 

Short-terra interest 
Real estate interest 
Total Interest charges 

Repair and operation 3/ 
Hired 1aoor 

Machine hire and custom work 
Dairy deduction 
Other operating expenses 4/ 
Total operating expenses 

Depredation 15.493 16,963 19,345 21,474 23,573 23,491 22,990 20,205 19,978 19.099 

Tastes 3,660 3,603 3,971 3,991 4.246 4,036 4,469 4,059 4,231 4,125 
Net rent to non-operator 

landlord 3,412 3,963 6,192 6.075 6.194 6,059 5,060 9,124 7.397 6,646 

Other overhead expenses 22,565 24,529 29,398 31,440 36.003 33.576 32 * 5 19 32,389 31.596 2B,B60 

Total production expenses 88,884 103,249 123,305 133,139 139,444 139.979 140,375 142,669 133,696 122.052 

1/ Inciudea operator household. 2/ Totals nay not add due to rounding 3/ 9eg1nnlng in 1982, other operating expenses 
Includes other livestock purchases and motor vehicle registration fees and Insurance. 4/ Beginning 1n 1982 repairs and 
maintenance excludes motor vehicle registration fees and Insurance, p - preliminary. R ■ revised. 

Information contact; Richard Kod1 <202> 786-1908 
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Table 37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity 8 Function 
(See the June 1987 issue,) 

Information contact: Richard Pazadalski (202) 447-5148. 



Transportation 



Table 38, -Rail Rates; Grain 8 Fruit/Vegetable Shipments 



Annual 



1986 



T9BT 



I9S4 


1995 


1996 


P 


tt*y 


Dec 


J«n 


Feb 




Mar 




Apr 




Mny 


99.3 


100.0 


tOO,T 




100.9 


99.9 


99.9 


99.7 


P 


99.7 


P 


100 1 


P 


100.0 P 


98.7 


99.0 


99. 6 




99.9 


99,5 


98.9 


99.5 


P 


99,7 


P 


99.3 


P 


97.9 P 


99. G 


99.3 


99.9 




99.3 


97.9 


9H.3 


97.9 


P 


9B.0 


P 


9B.T 


P 


96.9 P 


99,1 


too.i 


99.9 




99. e 


96.4 


9B.4 


99.4 


P 


9B.4 


P 


9B.6 


P 


BB.7 P 


37.2 


23.9 


24.3 




1T.T 


34.9 


33.0 P 


36. 7 


P 


37.3 


P 


35.3 


P 


25,7 P 


S70 


602 


€30 




933 


479 P 


537 P 


543 P 




493 P 




679 P 




994 P 


€40 


533 


552 




G64 


740 P 


G63 P 


51S P 




533 P 




624 P 




ato P 


OOG 


i h 29B 


B,707 


It 


.913 


B ,345 P 


9.190 P 


B.454 P 


a 


.541 P 


9 


,771 P 


to 


.197 P 


115.5 


116,1 


113.1 




113,0 


113.0 


114.9 


115.0 




115 1 




tis.i 




H5.5 


115,3 


116.7 


113. 6 




113.4 


113.5 


115.3 


115.2 




114.9 




115.0 




115. B 



Rail freight rata Index 1/ 
(Dec 1984-100) 
All Product! 

Fam produeta 
Grain 

Food products 
Grain 

Rail carloadlngs {tnou carl} 3/ 
Frash fruit 4 vetjatable ■htpmanta 
PlQfly *»Ck (thai ewt) 3/ 4/ 
Rail (thou cut) 3/ 4/ 
Truck (thai cut) 3/ 4/ S 

Cost of operating trucka haulInQ Produce 5/ 
Owner operator (eta/riita) 
Fleet oparatlon (cta/iilla) 

1/ Departmant of Labor. Buraau of Labor Statistics, revised March 1995. 2/ ttaakly averaQe; from Association of American Railroads. 
3/ Weekly avarag*; from Agricultural *larket1nQ Sarvlee, USD*. 4/ Prallnlnary data for 1996 arid 1997, 5/ Office of Tranaportat Ion, 
USQA. P - Pral Imlnary. 

Information contact: T.Q., Hutchinson (202) 7B6r1H40. 



Indicators of Farm Produ^nvny 



Table 39. -Indexes of Farm Production Input Use 8 Productivity 

(See the Jan. -Feb. 1987 issue.) 

Information contact: James Johnson (202) 786-1800. 

Table 40. -Supply 8 Use of Major Pesticides 

(See the Oct. 1986 issue,) 

Information contact: Stan Daberkow (202) 786-1458, 



Food SuddIv and Ucc 



Table 41. -Per Capita Food Consumption Indexes (1967 = 100) 

(See the Dec, 1986 issue.) 

Information contact: Harry Harp (202) 786-1870. 

Table 42.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities (Retail Weight) 

(See the Dec. 1986 issue.) 

Information contact: Harry Harp (202) 786-1870, 
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Outlook '87 Proceedings & Charts 



Proceedings and charts from USDA's 63rd Agricultural Outlook 
Conference, held in Washington, D.C., last December are available in 
two special publications. 



The 660-Page Outlook f 87 Proceedin gs includes more than 80 
speeches covering the domestic and world agricultural outlook, effective marketing strategies, 
and prospects for U.S. farming in the late 1980 J s. Si 5 per copy. 

Outlook f 87 Charts offers reproductions of almost 190 charts and tables shown by Con- 
ference speakers, Each black and white chart measures 4% by 514 inches for easy reproduction 
or use in overhead transparencies, $2,75 ($3.50 foreign) per issue. 
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